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‘This we know — the earth does not 
belong to man, man belongs to 
earth... All things are connected like 
the blood that unites one family. 
Whatever befalls earth befalls the 
sons of the earth. 


Man did not weave the web of life; 
he is merely a strand of it. Whatever 
he does to the web, he does to 
himself. ‘ 


Chief Seattle 
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Foreword 


There has been growing awareness in recent years that many of the 
present development trends leave increasing numbers of people poor, 
vulnerable and marginalised. In particular, ‘development’ in the shape 
of super dams, large-scale mining, logging operations and industrialisa- 
tion pose serious threats to the existence and survival of indigenous 
peoples. The expanding frontiers of modern development and the 
relentless search for resources to sustain the present pace of develop- 
ment are now threatening the last homelands and resources of indigenous 
peoples. 


Adivasis in India and indigenous communities in other parts of Asia 
now face displacement, loss of access to life-supporting resources, 
marginalisation and cultural extinction. There is a growing body of 
evidence to show that apart from displacing people, the path of develop- 
ment followed at present will lead to further impoverishment and cause 
irreversible damage to the environment; despite this, governments, 
technocrats and local elites continue to promote such projects, motivated 
at least partly by funding from the ‘developed’ world. 


Conflicts that have arisen between the victims of development and 
the exploiters and appropriators of land, forests and resources raise a 
number of issues that need to be considered seriously. The workshop 
on ‘“Dams and other Major Projects: Impact and Response of Indigenous 
People ’’ was an attempt to provide a forum for activists, social scien- 
tists, environmentalists and lawyers concerned with the issues to share 
their experiences and their analyses of the problems. 


We hope that this publication will help in promoting unity and 
solidarity among those who are struggling against the present destruc- 
tive process of development and for a humane, democratic and sus- 
tainable development. 


March, 1989 CCA — URM 
DAGA 


Theme 
On Development and Survival 


Deep in the interior jungles of Sarawak, thousands of Penan people 
formed human barricades across logging tracts in a bid to prevent log- 
gers from devastating the forests on which they survive. Close by. the 
Kenyah people are preparing to resist the construction of the gigantic 
Bakun hydel project that will flood their homelands and destroy their 
way of life. A similar situation prevails in the Indian sub-continent. 
Adivasis in central and western India are in the middle of a ‘do-or-die’ 
battle against the Narmada Valley Project. A project that will adversely 
affect over a million adivasis and other rural people. Not long ago, the 
Kalinga and Bontoc people of the Cordillera successfully defended their 
traditional territories from being destroyed by the Chico dam. 


Opposition and resistance to ‘development projects’ like dams, hydel 
power stations, logging and mining operations is increasing in most parts 
of Asia. Because, for the indigenous people and other inhabitants of these 
areas, incursion of capitalist and neo-colonial forms of exploitation-made 
presentable in the form of development projects — means a threat to 
their survival. These projects mean the erosion of their resource base, 
forcible eviction and displacement from their traditional homelands and 
a threat to their cultural identities, economic viability and self-reliance. 
Resistance means, inviting military intervention and increasing state 
repression. 


The situation outlined above, brings into focus the dévelopment path 
chosen by governments that rely on such intensive and reckless exploita- 
tion of natural resources. The traditional homelands of indigenous com- 
munities being the sites of abundant natural resources like water, forests 
and minerals come under attack. As the ‘“‘resource hunger’’ of the 
development process intensifies, it becomes necessary to move deeper 
and deeper into the interior areas in search of resources as a result of 
which more and more indigenous people are being affected. 


The development models adopted by most of the newly independent 
nations in Asia, did not bring about any fundamental change in the socio- 
political and institutional framework of natural resource exploitation. 
With ‘‘national interest’’ or sophisticated neo-colonial/imperialist forms 
of resource exploitation dictating terms, development resulted in the fur- 
ther ‘‘internal colonisation’’ of indigenous peoples’ territories. Incur- 
sion into resource rich areas inhabited by indigenous communities led 
to further appropriation and devastation of indigenous peoples’ lands 
and resources, mass destitution and displacement of millions of people. 


The voices of protest of the displaced and dispossessed due to these 
development projects are the voices of victims of this highly unequal and 
unjust sharing of resources and costs of development. They question the 
legitimacy of the developmental process — a process that has economic 
injustice, environmental devastation and disruption of lives, lifestyles 
and livelihood of people as its inherent features. 


It is no longer possible to dismiss the struggles of the indigenous 
peoples as archaic and pre-mordial responses to modern development. 
As observers have pointed out, they are the most intense emerging social 
contradictions of our times. 


Raajen Singh 
Programme for Adivasi Solidarity 
Bombay 


The Scenario 
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DAMS 


“India which counts among the major 
dam-building countries in the world, stands 
Out as an exemplary case study of the 
damage unleashed by dams and Irrigation 
canals designed in disharmony with the 
environment. 

“Going by the experience of the last 30 
years, it can be safely concluded that these 
dams and canals negate the very ob yectives 
with which they were conceived. ’’ 


Yi 
Le, 
Cw 


The Chico River Dam and Beyond: 
The Cordillera People’s Struggle for 
self-Determination 


Geraldine Fiagoy 


Introduction 


Popular movements in the Third World often push the countries in 
which they occur in the direction of greater political and economic in- 
dependence. These movements have also influenced or even changed op- 
pressive structures which hampered the development of a society. What 
is characteristic of these movements is the political strength and creativity 
displayed by the people involved in them in their demand for qualitative 
change. 


Unfortunately, because of their dedication to genuine development 
and freedom, these movements are labelled subversive by those who want 
to keep people submissive and underdeveloped. Some popular movements 
succeeded in effecting qualitative change while others were co-opted by 
the forces they initially set out to oppose. 


People’s movements do not necessarily presuppose violent action on 
the part of the oppressed. The displacement and forced relocation of 
a people by the state to make way for a development project or the ex- 
traction of resources leading to ecological degradation and deprivation 


of a people’s source of life are forms of violence. These have not alway: 
been opposed with the vicious tactics employed by the state. Th 
philosophical basis of the Chipko movement has sustained a peacefu 
but successful opposition to the destruction by big business of the peo 
ple’s forest resources in India. Meanwhile, the Penans and other in 
digenous peoples in Sarawak have set up blockades against loggers. Othe 
peoples the world over have resorted to peaceful strategies to protec! 
their territories from destruction. Despite this, the state has not only ig. 
nored the people’s legitimate protests but also acquiesced in violence com. 
mitted by its military arm against the people. The lame excuse that peo. 
ple should sacrifice their lands and resources for the sake of develop. 
ment has been repeatedly invoked by the state in justifying its reloca. 
tion policies. Often these development projects result in environmenta 
destruction. What is worse, the few resulting benefits fail to justify the 
social and economic costs suffered by the people affected. 


The Chico as a People’s Movement 


The successful resistance against the attempted construction of th 
Chico River Dam in the Cordillera highlands of northern Philippine: 
is one of many instances in Cordillera history where the people assertec 
their right to self-determination. The repression of the people’s legitimate 
protests put this otherwise unknown highland region on the world map 
The people’s opposition to the project also generated support fron 
human rights groups and environmentalists all over the world. Althougt 
there were other development projects which affected the Cordillera ir 
the ’70s, it was the Chico controversy which served as a rallying point. 
The dam was opposed even by people who were not affected by it but 
who questioned the authority of the government to impose development 
on a people even to the extent of their extinction. 


The Cordillera People 


The indigenous inhabitants of the Cordillera region are divided into 
seven major and five minor ethno-linguistic groups. The major groups 
are the Tiggian, Ibaloy, Ifugao, Kalinga, Kankana-ey, Bontok and Isneg. 
The others are the Negrito, Gaddang, Balangao, Karao and Kalanguya. 
The collective name for all these groups is [gorot or ‘‘people of the moun- 
tains’’. The population is estimated to be over a million. 


Historically, the Cordillera highlands were regarded by both the 
Spanish and the American colonial governments as a resource base; 
hence, the repeated incursions of both colonizers into the highlands to 
appropriate its mineral wealth. 


The attitude of the Philippine government towards the indigenous 
people was no different. The area was still considered a resource base 
whose natural resources could be extracted in total disregard of the 
welfare of the inhabitants. Through the years the people lost their lands 
as a result of unjust laws requiring them to acquire paper titles to the 
land. They also suffered displacement due to development projects such 
as dams, mines and the timber industry. Roads were built into the 
highlands to service tourism and extractive industries such as logging and 
mining. At the same time the government failed to provide basic ser- 
vices such as health and education. 


The marginalised condition of the majority of the inhabitants is the 
result of years of neglect suffered under a government whose only in- 
terest in the Cordillera is the extraction of its resources. That the Bon- 
tok and Kalinga groups would resist the construction of the Chico Dam 
was not expected. 


Hydroelectric Power Development 


The American government realised quite early the good potential 
of the Philippines as a source of raw materials and cheap labour. 
Although it condescended to grant ‘‘independence’’, it ensured that it 
would continue to wield influence in the country and made plans for 
the further exploitation of its neo-colony. 


The American government sent the Bell Mission to the Philippines 
to study its resources. In 1946 the National Power Corporation (NPC) 
and Westinghouse conducted a survey on the energy sources of the coun- 
try and recommended the damming of several rivers in the Cordillera. 


The construction of the dams did not in any way result in the develop- 
ment of the Cordillera or the affected communities. On the contrary, 
they caused dislocation and environmental destruction. The experience 
of the people affected by the Ambuklao-Binga Dams served to legitimise 
and strengthen the Chico River people’s opposition to the Chico River 
Dam Project. 


Other Dam Projects in the Cordillera 


After the Second World War the need for power developme: 
became a priority prompting the government and Westinghouse 1 
prepare the Philippine Power Programme which recommended the Agn 
River Basin Development Project. Two dams — the Ambukalas and tt 
Binga — were erected. In the process 350 families belonging to the Ibalo 
ethno-linguistic group were displaced and 650 hectares of irrigate 
farmlands were destroyed. The government paid the people a minim: 
amount for the land lost and did not provide a relocation area. The mz 
jority of the people went to the upper slopes of the watershed areas 


At present the displaced people are back in the watershed areas. The 
are regarded as illegal occupants. Some are lowly paid employees in th 
nursery managed by the Bureau of Forest Development in the watersk 
ed area. Others continue to till the slopes. 


Meanwhile, the two dams are dying. The water-holding capacity ha: 
diminished due to increasing siltation, and the problem has been com. 
pounded by inadequate rainfall. According to a 1984 NPC report, the 
dams can no longer produce the originally proposed 175 MW of power. 


In 1978 the Abulog-Gened Dam Project was contracted to the 
Japanese Engineering Construction Company. Three dams were to have 
been constructed along the Apayao and Gened rivers in lower Kalinga- 
Apayao. The project would have submerged 9,400 hectares of 
agricultural, residential and forest land and dislocated 18,000 Isneg whose 
lives depended on the agricultural and forest lands. 


While attention was focused on the Chico,work on the Abulog- Gen- 
ed Dam began. In 1985 the construction was stopped when the New Peo- 
ple’s Army burned the field office of the National Power Corporation 
in Pudtol, Kalinga-Apayao. 


The Magat River Dam, Isabela was completed in 1982 at the expense 
of 1,361 Ifugao families who were cultivating fertile land along the Magat 
River. The people have been given minimal amounts for their land but 
no resettlement areas have been earmarked for them. Like other dams, 


the Magat dam services the town centres of Isabela province and the big 
landowners. 


In 1984 the Binongan tribe in Abra successfully opposed the plann- 
ed construction of the Lacub Dam along the Binongan River. Assisting 
in the preparations was allegedly an American anthropological and 
church-based mission which studied the Binongan and Masadiit tribes 
to identify which one was more docile and less likely to resist the dam. 
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ON THE COWTAARY.., 
We WwoathiP THe 


The National Power Corporation sent engineers to test soil samples and 
Carry Out surveys; residents were told that plans for the dam had already 
been made. 


To the government’s surprise, the supposedly docile Binongan tribe 
opposed the construction of the dam as it would submerge their 
agricultural lands and the areas in which they were engaged in gold min- 
ing. In December of the same year, the National Power Corporation pull- 
ed out. 


The Chico River Dam 


As early as 1965 the Philippine government had considered the con- 
struction of four dams along the Chico River to produce hydroelectric 
power. The project was postponed due to high construction costs. In, 
the ’70s when the price of oil skyrocketed, the government retrieved the 
dam project. 
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Dam Projects in the Cordillera 


In 1978 the project consultant, Lahmeyer International GmbH 
together with the Engineering and Development Corporation of the 
Philippines (EDCOP) presented a technical pre-feasibility study of the 
hydroelectric development of the Chico River. The study identified four 
dam sites along the Chico, two in Mountain Province and two in Kalinga- 
Apayao. According to the study, agricultural production in the lower 
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Kalinga-Apayao area would benefit from the project as about 49,000 
hectares of land would be irrigated. The power generated for the Luzon 
grid would be 1,010 MW and would service a larger area. 


On the other hand, the Chico River Basin Development project would 
cover a total catchment area of 1,400 square kilometres, necessitating 
the submergence of ten Kalinga and six Bontok villages. The project 
would displace about 100,000 Bontok and Kalinga villagers and submerge 
2,000 rice paddies and 2,500 hectares of coffee and fruit plantations. 
At the same time the construction of the dam would result in the loss 
of forest resources like game, firewood, and food products. 


The Bontok and Kalinga who are culturally linked to the land equate 
land with life. One reason that they resisted the dam was that it would 
adversely affect their economic life. But there was another reason too 
for their opposition. The land besides being their source of livelihood 
is also the abode of their ancestors with whom they regularly com- 
municate through various rituals. Harmonious interaction with their 
ancestral spirits and the spirits of nature in the indigenous religion means 
a friendly environment whose bounty may be shared by man. To be per- 
manently severed from this would spell cultural and even physical death. 


The matter of ancestral land is also crucial in the peacepact or 
bodong. This is a traditional political institution which governs the rela- 
tionship between two villages and demarcates the territory over which 
the pagta or rules of the peacepact will prevail. This agreement of peaceful 
co-existence will be rendered useless if the people in one or both villages 
are uprooted from their traditional land. The construction of the dam 
would affect a total of 180 peacepacts forged among the different ethno- 
linguistic groups along the Chico River. 


The People’s Response 


The Bontok were the first to articulate their opposition to the dam. 
When the inhabitants along the Chico River learned about the project, 
they made known their opposition by sending petitions to Malacanang, 
the official residence of the president, explaining that 500 Bontok families 
would be dislocated and some 120 hectares of fertile land inundated. 
This was ignored; instead, Ferdinand Marcos, who was then the presi- 
dent, ordered the National Power Corporation to begin construction of 
Chico II and told the delegations of local officials that the government 
would compensate for damages resulting from the construction of the 
dam. 


However, the Bontok remained vigilant against the incursions of the 
dam workers. When the NPC started surveying the area, its surveyors 
were followed around by armed Igorots. 


Downstream, the Kalinga people also expressed their opposition to 
the impending construction. The people in Kagaluan appealed to their 
local officials to make representations against the dam to the president. 
Later they met with NPC representatives, government officials and the 
military to voice their opposition. However, the government officials in- 
sisted that the dam would be beneficial to the people. 


Convinced that they could not get any support from their govern- 
ment officials, the people raised funds and sent their delegations to 
Manila. In 1974 five delegations composed of village leaders and other 
residents went to Malacanang to voice their opposition. 


Realizing that the government was intent on pursuing the project, 
the people resorted to meta-legal processes. They repeatedly tore down 
the work camps of the National Power Corporation in Tomiangan. The 
fourth time that this happened, about 250 Kalinga men, women and 
children walked 28 kilometres carrying the NPC equipment and tents 
and deposited these at the military headquarters in Bulanao, Tabuk. 


On February 3, 1980 a bus-load of Kalinga elders journeyed to the 
Binga Dam site in Benguet Province for a dialogue with Gabriel Y. It- 
chon, president of the NPC. The elders repeated their opposition to the 
dam and to resettlement. Itchon tried to justify the construction of the 
dam;he also said that the government had no choice but to proceed with 
the plans. To this the Kalinga said that they would go home and prepare 
for the impending confrontation. 


Because of the volatile situation, Kalinga became a fertile ground 
for recruitment to the rebel New People’s Army (NPA). In 1975 it was 
reported that a member of the NPA had entered the dam-affected areas 
and successfully recruited many Kalinga youth. Thus was the Chico Dam 
struggle-linked to the nation-wide resistance against LS imperialism. 


The Role of Support Groups 


Interest in the Chico struggle was generated by news about the peo- 
ple’s Opposition to the dam. Students, journalists and church groups 
rallied to the side of the Bontok and the Kalinga. These groups 
documented the events and conducted research in the affected area. The 
data would later be used to legitimise and strengthen the people’s op- 


position. Information campaigns were also conducted in the cities and 
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academic institutions and also outside the country. Support groups which 
regularly monitored activities in the affected areas expressed solidarity. 


The people’s opposition to the Chico Dam was a reality which even 
the conservative Roman Catholic Church could not ignore; it placed itself 
on the side of the people. 


In 1975 the Bontok elders summoned Bishop Francisco Claver, a 
Bontok who was assigned to southern Philippines. After the bishop met 
his people, he wrote an open letter to President Marcos asking whether 
it was just to sacrifice the people along the Chico in the name of develop- 
ment. He also explained that the people who faced displacement were 
culturally linked to the land. 


Other religious like Bishop Emilio Madangeng and Sister Basil and 
others assigned in the area held dialogues with the government to find 
Out whether it had concrete plans for resettlement and compensation. 
After being convinced that the government was not sincere in its pro- 
nouncements regarding compensation and resettlement, the religious 
refused to help the latter campaign for the construction of the dam. In- 
stead, they demanded that people should be allowed to participate in . 
decision-making regarding projects affecting them. 


Government Response 


In response to the people’s opposition, the government established 
the Presidential Assistance for National Minorities (PANAMIN) to plan 
and implement socio-economic projects ‘‘to enable minority groups to 
cope with the problems of the modern world while retaining their iden- 
tity and human dignity’’. Clearly, this was a strategy to co-opt the peo- 
ple and prevent further opposition. While some leaders fell into this trap, 
the majority of the people remained vigilant and opposed and exposed 
PANAMIN’s activities which included dividing the tribespeople by ar- 
ming one of two warring villages. 

PANAMIN also resorted to bribery. In 1975 the barrio (village) of- 
ficials in Pasil municipality of Kalinga were given five hundred pesos 
each for village projects. The officials returned the money and urged 
others to do the same to preserve the unity of the Kalinga. In the same 
manner, PANAMIN secretary Manda Elizalde tried to buy the Kalinga 
by distributing money in Pasil. The elders collected the money and return- 
ed it to Malacanang, the official residence of the president. 


In 1976 a group of 130 Kalinga was brought by PANAMIN to Manila 
allegedly for a dialogue with the president. In the city they were billeted 
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in different hotels and then forced to sign a petition expressing support 
to the Chico Project. When they returned to Kalinga the delegates de- 
nounced the coercion and retracted their statements. 


To further co-opt the people, the government created the Kalinga 
Special Development Region (KSDR) ‘“‘to foster and accelerate the growth 
and development of the Kalingas’’ in four municipalities. 


The government also offered a relocation site for those who would 
be displaced. Each family was to be given two hectares of irrigated 
riceland, 10,000 pesos in cash, farm implements, and a house. A 23-house 
relocation site was built in lower Kalinga. It turned out later that the 
few families who were willing to be relocated were not allowed inside 
this model relocation site; they had to build their huts outside. The con- 
crete cottages inside the compound used to be occupied sometimes by 
soldiers. 


Evolution of the Peacepact 


The political institution which defines relationships among villages 
on the Chico River is the bodong or peacepact. Traditionally, the bodong 
is an agreement of peaceful co-existence between two villages. In the rules 
or pagta agreed upon, the territorial boundaries which the peacepact 
covers are also defined. The problems covered by the bodong include 
violations regarding territorial boundaries, murder, theft, etc. At the 
height of the Chico controversy the bodong evolved from a bilateral to 
a multilateral pact in response to the changing conditions. The dam and 
militarisation were the major issues discussed in the new bodong. 


The Kalinga elder, Macli-ing Dulag, organised the first bodong 
against the dam. This was held in Tanglag in 1975. After a few months 
elders from Bontok and Kalinga travelled to Manila to participate in a 
Vochong (peacepact) conference. Here, supporters from the urban cen- 
tres composed of students, clergy and advocates for indigenous peoples’ 
rights expressed support. 


In June 1978 representatives of 21 Kalinga and Bontok villages 
gathered in Bugnay, Tinglayan, Kalinga-Apayao for another multilateral 
bodong. Together with supporters from sectoral organisations, including 
the clergy, the people resolved to consolidate their forces as the problems 
posed by the Chico project could be better confronted by a bigger group. 


Bugnay was again the venue of a bigger bodong held in December 
1979 in which issues like militarisation and collaboration were discuss- 
ed. The people agreed to exclude from the protection of the bodong 
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villagers who joined the military, supported the dam or accepted employ- 
ment in government agencies directly involved in the dam construction. 


In October 1980 the people met in Tanglag barrio in Kalinga to renew 
their ties and to assess the situation in the valley. They again reiterated 
their opposition to anyone who was for the dam. 


Militarisation in the Chico Valley 


Failing to influence the majority of the people through PANAMIN 
and the corrupt KSDR, the government resorted to harsher methods by 
harassing the villagers and arresting those opposed to the dam. In 1976 
41 Bontok and Kalinga leaders were arrested for subversion. This strategy 
of detention would continue for years. In 1977 people who prevented 
the NPC workers from surveying the waterline were arrested and 
mistreated by the soldiers. By April 1977 about 150 people were in deten- 
tion, 50 of whom were transferred to Camp Olivas, a military camp in 
lowland Pampanga province. 


The absence of the men from the villages finally provided the NPC 
the opportunity to build its station in Tomiangan. Meanwhile, the fields 
were left untended because women had to look after the homes and 
farms. Fear of molestation by the soldiers was another factor which 
prevented them from going to the fields. In some villages, conditions 
deteriorated so much that support groups had to send food to the area. 


In 1978 PANAMIN, having been discredited, withdrew from Kal- 
inga. The 60th Infantry Battalion took over and committed a string of 
human rights violations. Over a thousand Kalinga signed a petition 
demanding its withdrawal. In Tomiangan the NPA attacked the NPC 
camp resulting in the death of four employees. This prompted the govern- 
ment to declare the area a no man’s land. The area which came under 
the declaration covered some 785,400 Square metres and includes 
ricefields, orchards and pasture lands. 


At the end of the year the 51st Infantry Battalion arrived from battle- 
torn Mindanao island in the south and replaced the 60th IB. 


The militarisation of Kalinga and adjacent areas in the Mountain 
province led to further suffering. The people were accused of being 
subversives and rebel sympathisers. The number of cases of human rights 
violations in the late ’70s mounted. Torture, rape and summary execu- 
tion by the military were frequent. The people’s material culture was 
also decimated as the marauding soldiers stole precious heirlooms such 
as gongs, porcelain ware and beads. Military checkpoints were established 
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along the Bontok-Kalinga road to check on travellers. The villagers were 
required to secure clearances in order to travel to other villages. 


The Murder of Macli-ing Dulag 


Macli-ing Dulag was a Kalinga from Bugnay, one of the villages af- 
fected by the Chico project. Employed as a foreman by the department 
of public highways, Dulag was also a village elder who led his people 
in opposing the construction of the dam. Because of his influence and 
staunch opposition, the government tried several times to buy him. On 
the night of April 24, 1980 he was killed inside his house. His assailants 
belonged to the 44th Infantry Battalion led by Second Lieutenant 
Leodegario Adalem, a notorious officer known for his brutal treatment 
of the Kalinga people. 


Adalem would have escaped prosecution had not the Kalinga and 
Bontok together with concerned lawyers and other supporters been 
vigilant in pursuing the case. In July 1980 over 2,000 villagers met and 
resolved not to wait for the ‘‘reactionary government to give justice and 
due process to Macli-ing’s death’’. The resolution was followed by a letter 
to President Marcos denouncing the murder; it was signed in blood by 
28 representatives of the Kalinga village. 


Other Filipinos also expressed outrage over the incident. Fact- fin- 
ding teams were organised to investigate not only the Chico Dam pro- 
ject but also Macli-ing’s death. Progressive government officials like 
Lorenzo Tanada and the late Jose Diokno, both of whom were then 
senators, travelled to the highlands to express solidarity with the people. 


Macli-ing Dulag’s murder was denounced not only by the Filipino 
people but also by international support groups and human rights ad- 
vocates. The publicity generated was so embarrassing to the government 
that it was forced to shelve the Chico Dam project in 1981. 


The people were also vigilant in seeking justice for the death of 
Dulag. Members of the media who understood the Igorot people’s strug- 
gle regularly wrote about the Chico controversy and the brutal murder. 
Progressive lawyers and clergy, together with the Cordillera people, pur- 
sued the case relentlessly. Finally in 1984, Second Lieutenant Leodegario 
Adalem was convicted for the murder of the Kalinga hero. To many Cor- 


dillera people and supporters, the conviction was a victory but not the 
end of the struggle. 
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The Struggle for Self-Determination Continues 


The people’s assertion of their rights put a stop to the construction 
of the dam. The experience, however, led the Cordillera people to con- 
solidate their solidarity to avoid another Chico Dam. The end of the 
Chico project did not lead to the collapse of the multilateral peacepacts 
which had proved so effective in confronting the dam problem. New 
forms of people’s Organisations grew from the Chico experience. 


In 1981 elders and representatives from various villages in Moun- 
tain Province and Kalinga met in Betwagan, Sadanga, Mountain Pro- 
vince to share their experiences. The people discussed the problem of 
militarisation and agreed that villagers who joined the military or became 
informers must be kept out of the peacepact. 


In 1982 and 1983 the people of the Cordillera and Support groups 
met to renew their ties and to honour the slain Kalinga hero on his death 
anniversary. The first memorial was held in Dulag’s home in Bugnay. 
The following year the memoria] meeting which was to have been held 
in the adjacent village of Bangad was aborted when the military harass- 
ed the participants. 


In 1984 the villages which regularly met decided to form the Kalinga- 
Bontok Peacepact Holders Association. The objectives of this group were 
to strengthen their unity and to respond to problems like militarisation 
and the restoration of broken peacepacts to avoid tribal wars. The follow- 
ing year, during the peacepact celebration in Bontok, the organisation 
changed its name to Cordillera Bodong Association (CBA) to include 
peacepact holders in villages outside the Bontok and Kalinga areas. 


The CBA has been instrumental in resolving inter-village problems. 
In 1986 the organisation included socio-economic development as part 
of its programme. With some solicited funds and technica] advice, several 
villages formed co-operatives and constructed irrigation and waterworks 
systems. 


The Cordillera People’s Alliance 


In June 1984 at a congress held in Bontok, representatives of 27 com- 
munity and sectoral organisations discussed problems faced by the in- 
digenous peoples of the Cordillera. The problems that the proposed con- 
struction of the Chico Dam posed and the manner in which the people 
confronted these were recalled. The conclusion was that the Cordillera 
people must continue to assert their right to self-determination in order 
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to survive. The CBA and other organisations formed a broad-bas¢ 
alliance of people’s organisations called the Cordillera People’s Allian 
(CPA) and agreed on a programme for self-determination. This pr 
gramme emphasises the people’s right to their ancestral domain and | 
the control of the resources within, the right to economic prosperit 
cultural integrity and self-government. 


Today the CPA consists of 130 organisations with a membersh: 
of about 40,000. In 1986 it successfully campaigned for the provisic 
of a Cordillera autonomous government in the constitution. It continu 
to serve the communities by engaging in people-oriented socio-econom 
programmes and ecologically sound development projects. At the san 
time the CPA education programme is geared towards heightening tl 
people’s awareness of their situation and their rights as indigeno 
peoples. The organisation also keeps in touch with other indigeno 
peoples around the world. 


Although the Cordillera people faced other problems in the ’70s 
was the Chico Dam experience that provided the impetus for their strug 
for self-determination. It was also the struggle against the Chico Da 
which questioned the right of the government to impose developme 
on a people. The lessons learned in the Chico struggle have indeed be: 
useful in formulating a programme for self-determination which t 
CPA, the biggest organisation of indigenous peoples in the Cordiller 
is advocating. 
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The Inchampalli-Bhopalpatnam 
Multi-Purpose Dams: 
For Whom and at What Cost? 


B. V. Shekhar 
Susan Abraham 


“‘Over the last few decades, the number of dams has continued 
to increase beyond all expectations and in 1984, the number of 
dams throughout the world reached 16,000. It is likely that by 
the end of the ’80s about 50 large dams will have been completed, 
33 of them in developing countries; and by 1990, the number 
of ‘Superdams’ measuring more than 150 m high will have reach- 
ed a total of 113.’?! 


The proposed Inchampalli-Bhopalpatnam dams, which come close 
to the category of ‘‘super’’ dams, would have been among the dams men- 
tioned above if the country’s planners had had their way. If today the 
future of these projects seem uncertain, it is mainly due to pressure from 
activists like Baba Amte*, from groups like the Project Virodhi 


* Baba Amte is a renowned social worker from the area, and has been in the 
forefront of the opposition to the dams. 
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Sangharsh Samiti (Anti-Project Action Committee) backed by the Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist) — CPI(ML), and from the 
tribals themselves. Despite the stiff Opposition, however, the central 
government has not so far officially declared that the projects have been 
scrapped. Till it does so, one has to continuously organise and Participate 
in discussions and studies on the pros and cons of projects like 
Inchampalli-Bhopalpatnam. The Seventh Plan Commission has made 
provisions for the Bhopalpatnam Project and it is likely that work on 
it will commence in 1990. 


““We are not against development. Again it is not the rights of a 
section of the displaced that are clashing with the development of the 
entire population. It is the rights of the displaced people who are oppos- 
ing the project which are clashing with the interests of rich landowners 
and industrialists who want the project.’’2 


Except for a few dissenting voices, this was the unanimous opinion 
echoed at a seminar organised in March 1986 on ‘‘Major Dams: People 
and the Environment’’. The two-day seminar, organised by the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Democratic Rights (CPDR) and held in the 
heart of the famous Allapalli forests, was the third in the series of 
meetings with national-level Participation that have been held after the 
controversial “‘super’’ projects were first mooted in 1978. The first 
organised by the Jungle Bachao, Manav Bachao Samiti (Save the Forest, 
Save the People Committee) was held in 1981 at Sironcha which is closer 
to the Inchampalli dam site. The second was organised by Baba Amte 
in 1984, this seminar got national and international coverage. 


The CPDR seminar was unique for two reasons: 


1. There was a lively convergence of ideas ranging from conservationists 
to pro-developmentalists to the radical left. 


2. The local Madia tribals participated in large numbers and the govern- 
ment opposed this. The government’s Opposition manifested in the 
setting up of a police camp adjacent to the seminar site. There were 
also reports of large-scale police harassment of the tribals who were 
flocking to attend the seminar; the reason was that they were allegedly 
being mobilised by the Naxalites. (Naxalites is a popular name for 
the armed squads of the CPI-ML.) 


In fact, the seminar partly fulfilled the prediction made by Marcus 
Colchester in 1984, ‘If, however, the government goes ahead with the 
dams in direct opposition to the tribals’ demands, there is a real possibility 
that the ‘Naxalites’ and the tribals could join forces, in which case the 
government would find itself responsible for yet more bloodshed. The 
precedent of the Chico dams in the Philippines should not be ignored.’’3 
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Inchampalli-Bhopalpatnam Multi-Purpose Dams 


What the Dams Imply 


The idea for the dams was first mooted in 1978. An agreement ' 
reached among the Andhra Pradesh (AP), Maharashtra and Mad! 
Pradesh (MP) state governments to take up the multi-purpose pro: 
as a joint venture. There have been no inter-state meetings since t! 
though there has been constant pressure (particularly on the AP gove 
ment from the rich-farmer lobby) to launch the project. That is beca 
a large portion of the benefits from the project especially in the fc 
of irrigational facilities will accrue to AP. Of the three sta 
Maharashtra will benefit the least but it will have to suffer the mos 
terms of forest loss and the number of displaced persons. This co 


be the reason why dissent against the dams has been most striden 
Maharashtra. 


The Inchampalli hydel and irrigation project envisages the const! 
tion of a 2,056 m long and 116.13 m high dam on the Godavari ri 
12 km downstream from its confluence with the Indravati river. The c 
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will submerge 100,858 hectares of land — most of it is prime agricultural 
land though 18,000 hectares have forest cover. A total of 182 villages 
will be submerged displacing about 77,092 persons. In Gadchiroli district 
of Maharashtra the dam will submerge 39,333 hectares of land 19,593 
hectares of which is forest land; 78 villages will be submerged and 38,117 
persons of whom 5,944 are tribals, will be displaced. 


Bhopalpatnam (Indrasagar) is planned as a feeder dam which will 
supply hydroelectricity. It will cover the districts of Gadchiroli in 
Maharashtra and Bastar in Madhya Pradesh. The dam, 387.67 m long 
and 100.69 m high will submerge 71,174 hectares of land (41,683 hec- 
tares of this in Maharashtra.) Fifty per cent of the land is covered by 
relatively untouched forests. A total of 52 villages (37 in Maharashtra) 
will be submerged displacing a total of 8,823 people (7,669 in 
Maharashtra). More than 90 per cent of those to be affected by this pro- 
ject are Madia tribals. 


In terms of benefits, official figures state that the Inchampalli dam 
will have an installed hydroelectric capacity of 660 MW and will pro- 
vide irrigation potential for 121,458 hectares of land. The Bhopalpat- 
nam project will have an installed capacity of 1,225 MW of electricity. 
The official cost-estimate drawn up in 1980 was Rs. 3,620 million for 
Inchampalli and Rs. 4,029 million for Bhopalpatnam (a total of Rs. 7649 
million). With inflation the costs could easily have doubled by now.* 


Gadchiroli — The Backdrop 


Gadchiroli came into existence as a separate district of Maharashtra 
on August 26, 1982. 


Of an area of 15,434 sq km, 10,077 sq km of the district is covered 
by forests and only an area of 2,034 sq km is under cultivation. These 
forests are part of the much broader Central Indian forest belt formed 
by the forests of Bastar, Adilabad and Orissa. The teak in the Aheri- 
Allapalli region is well known around the world as being second in quality 
only to Burma teak. Out of a total population of 636,651, 41.5 per cent 
belong to the Scheduled Tribes (1981 Census). In the three tehsils to 
be affected by the projects 53 per cent of the population is tribal. The 
district has a population density of 0.41 persons per hectare. 
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lon lavate: 


Gadchiroli is Maharashtra’s most backward district. It is 100 ps 
cent rural. In fact, until recently, the district head quarters, Gadchiro 
was only a gram panchayat (village head quarters). There are no railway: 
There are no roads into the interior and during the monsoons, most c 
the existing roads get completely cut off. 


Only about 15 per cent of the district receives electricity; most o 
the electric connections are concentrated in the taluga (a division withi 
a district) centres. Since the district is fed by numerous rivers, big an 
small, there is a great potential for irrigation. According to officig 
estimates, there is irrigation potential for 237,317 hectares for land; o 
this only 29,585 hectares is under irrigation at present. Of the recentl: 
constructed dams, mainly provided irrigation facilities to the northern 
non-tribal area of the district.5 


Since 1983, all irrigation projects including the building of bund 
and small dams have come to a stop. According to officials of the ir 


rigation department this is due to restrictions imposed by the Forest Con 
servation Act.* 


Today, the forests are the only exploited source of revenue. But th 


district is also potentially rich in mineral resources. There are rich deposit: 
of iron ore near Surjagad. 


The Tribals — A Way of Life 


Of the people who are going to be displaced by the two dams, about 
30 per cent are tribals. A study of their way of life will make it clear 
why it is they who are the most endangered by the dams. 


Most of the 41.5 per cent tribal population of Gadchiroli District 
are Gonds. A protoaustraloid race, the Gonds, though by no means 
homogeneous, form the largest tribal group in India. In Gadchiroli, the 
main Gond sub-groups are the Raj Gonds and the Madias. 


A 


The Forest Conservation Act 
tained from the governmen 
purposes. 


, 1980 requires that prior permission be ob- 
t for converting forest land to non-forest 
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The culture and customs of the Gonds are inextricably linked to the 
forests. Since the majority are dependent on a single crop agriculture 
which yields meagre returns the forests also provide the essentials of life. 
The Gonds are a gentle, peace-loving people who are content if their basic 
needs are met (this is not the cas > to-day). Ambition, greed, selfishness 
and dishonesty are completely absent from their lives. During their leisure 
time they hunt or fish or participate in community ceremonies. The un- 
married girls and boys spend their evenings dancing and singing at the 
village ‘Gotuls’ (Community Dormitory). This sort of healthy intercourse 
is unthinkable in modern civilisation. 


The tribals are the only traditional community in India that is free 
from the social divisions of caste and untouchability. Disputes are settl- 
ed by a group of elders called a Panch presided over by the village head- 
man or Gaita who acts more as a mediator than as a judge. 


Men and women among the tribals enjoy equal status. The tribal 
woman is certainly more ‘liberated’ than her counterparts from the Hindu 
and the Muslim communities. The women participate in manual labour 
like tilling in agriculture. There is no equivalent for the word ‘rape’ in 
the tribal language, evidence of the fact that it is an unknown 
phenomenon. The tribal woman is free to select her Own partner. She 
is free to ‘divorce’ her husband, and there is no ban on widow-remarriage. 
The ugly practice of dowry (bride price) is unknown; on the contrary, 
since, after marriage a working hand is leaving the house, a reasonable 
sum is paid by the groom to the bride’s family as bride price. 


This way of life of the adivasis (tribals) is being gradually eroded 
thanks to the encroachment of modern civilisation (with its lop-sided 
concepts of ‘‘development’’). No longer in control of the future nor of 
their environment, they lead a precarious existence. And what is most 
pitiable, the very people who have worshipped and been nurtured by the 
forests have today been forced to turn into encroachers, illegal fellers 
of trees and brewers of illicit liquor. 


For the adivasis, ‘‘joining the national mainstream’’ has meant be- 
ing sucked dry by money-lenders, traders, revenue and forest Officials, 
contractors and now, more menacingly, by the police. 


While it is only proper to be concerned about the future of the'tribals 
after the decision to construct the dams is taken, it must not be forgot- 
ten that a large percentage of those affected will be from the socially 
oppressed Scheduled Castes. 
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The Question of Rehabilitation 


Of the 86,000 persons who will be displaced by the two major dams 
45,786 or more than SO per cent will be from Gadchiroli district. (O 
these about 12,000 belong to the various adivasi communities.) Abou 
Rs. 15 million has been allocated as compensation for these people i 
the project estimates. The compensation for cultivated land is a paltr 
Rs. 4,000 per hectare. But what spells doom for the adivasis is that th 
areas provided for resettlement are very remote. There is every reaso: 
to believe that for the tribals such a displacement will mean furthe 
disorganisation of their community life, economic impoverishment, an: 
as some have termed it, virtual genocide. 


The other major casualty will be forests. The two dams together 
it is estimated, will submerge 133,600 acres of rich and relatively untouch 
ed forests mostly in the Bastar region. According to estimates worke 
out by environmentalists the Bhopalpatnam Project will result in los 
of timber, valued at Rs. 26 billion. This forest wealth once lost, can neve 
be replaced by the government afforestation programmes. 


Nor is timber the only loss resulting from these ‘super’ projects 


As two British scientists, Goldsmith and N. Hildyard, point out, suc 
dams will also result in: 


— the extinction of many species of animals, 

— greater loss of water through evaporation and leakage, 
— spread of water-borne diseases, and 

— the destruction of fishing grounds. 
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The fact that a large number of these dams will be located in the 
Third World adds credibility to the charge that developing countries are 
the dumping ground for technologies found obsolete by the developed 
countries. The government of India does not have the resources to raise 
the finance for such projects. This will rnean begging the World Bank 
or the IMF or other countries for loans and we know what this means 
for the average tax-payer. 


Moreover, it has been fairly well established that the methods used 
to work out the cost-benefit ratio are faulty; they are manipulated to 
meet the National Planning Commission’s requirement that the ratio 
should be 1:1.5. The method followed by the departments for ‘produc- 
ing’ favourable feasibility reports was to overestimate the value of 
benefits and underestimate the values of costs.® 


‘“If today we want to bring about the real development of the coun- 
try, the economy will have to be changed so as to bring about an in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the common Indian people (who are 
primarily rural). The precondition for this is the implementation of basic 
land reforms on the principle of ‘land to the tiller’ which alone will in- 
crease purchasing power. This will then lead to the rapid growth of in- 
dustries due to the spread of the home market ... 


‘‘Given the stagnancy of the economy the thousands displaced by 
the Inchampalli and Bhopalpatnam dams will be able to obtain neither 
jobs nor cultivable lands on which to earn a living.’’’ 


It will certainly not be the tribal with his small holding, but the 
landlords and rich peasants who will gain from the Inchampalli dam. 
Nor will the electricity from the project light the huts of the tribals in 
the forests of Gadchiroli. The power supply from both the dams will 
be transmitted to the national grid to generate the power to run the in- 
dustries in the cities. 


Conclusion 


‘*The long-term gains from these two projects cannot be compared 
with the loss of a few animals and trees. The sentiments of a few tribals 
should not come in the way of national development.’’® 


‘‘Those who oppose the dams are in effect arguing to keep the tribals 
socially, culturally and economically backward. With the dams, the tribals 
will be able to join the national mainstream from which today, they stand 
alienated.’’? 
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The first of these statements can be taken to be the sentiments of} 
an average citizen. The second has been made by a leader of the schedulec 
castes, genuinely concerned about the development of the tribals. Neither 
of them may be blind supporters of the government’s development pro- 
grammes. But both opinions are fairly representative of the views of a 
large section of people who view environmentalists and tribal-support 
groups as anti- developmentalists with their own vested interests. Such 
sentiments are quite widespread in backward areas where such projects 
are viewed as the harbingers of progress and prosperity; such areas have 
usually not yet witnessed the ravages wreaked by such gigantic schemes. 


Discussions which take place in workshops like the present one have 
to be regularly relayed to such areas through the vernacular press, issue- 
based meetings, and contacts with the grassroots organisations working 
there. It is only in this way that the search for alternative models of 
development can be made to be more meaningful and attain greater force. 
It will also serve to relate the condition of the tribals (which is a serious 
but by no means an isolated phenomenon) with the problems affecting 
the economically oppressed and socially downtrodden masses who con- 
stitute 70 per cent of the country’s population. This will be one way of 
bringing the tribals into the national mainstream. 


Appendix 
The Plight of the Tribals 


The status of the tribals of Gadchiroli can be studied under three 


heads: (i) Land and Agriculture, (ii) Health and Education and (iii) Law 
and Order. 


Land and Agriculture 


. The renowned anthropologist Verrier Elwin after his tour of the area 
in 1959-60 summed up the solution to their problem: ‘‘The first, last and 


only word is LAND.” About 30 years later, the adivasis are no nearer 
tO.a solution. 


ly pushed forward by the Indian government instead of being reversed. 
This policy, to put it simply, was to exploit the forest for raw materials 
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and revenue, while ensuring that the adivasis did not come in the way 
of the ‘‘national interest’’. 


Today, the number of tribal welfare and developmental schemes is 
impressively large. But numbers can be quite deceptive. In terms of ac- 
tual performance, welfare schemes for tribals have been a total failure. 
The primary reason is the approach towards tribals. ‘The development 
agencies view the forest dwellers as a problem which has to be solved. 
They are not viewed as a people with rights to the land and the forests, 
with a culture and life integrally linked to the forests’’...10 


Revenue and forest officials regard the majority of tribals as illegal 
or irregular encroachers. Those practising shifting cultivation were con- 
sidered destroyers of valuable forest land. So that over the last 50 years 
most of the tribals have had to practise settled agriculture. Today, not 
more than 200 families practise shifting cultivation through the ‘‘slash 
and burn’’ method. 


Studies have shown how the banning of shifting cultivation in total 
disregard of ancestral rights has brought untold miseries for the tribal 
cultivator. Madias were forced under threat of fines and imprisonment 
to give up shifting cultivation and to practise settled cultivation in 
Binakonda village. !! 


Today the villagers have been reduced to poverty due to crop failures 
and drought. The incidence of indebtedness to money-lenders and 
alcoholism is alarmingly high. 


Those practising settled cultivation have faced equally serious pro- 
blems. The first was of acquiring land; in most cases this could be done 
through illegal felling of trees. If a tribal managed to cross this hurdle 
without being penalised the next step would be to regularise the holding. 
It is the wealthier peasant who succeeds in getting this done. The ma- 
jority practise agriculture without patta (legal document) rights and are 
therefore constantly under threat of being prosecuted as illegal or ir- 
regular encroachers in the eyes of the law. 


About one-fifth of the tribals in the more settled villages will be found 
to be landless. The struggle to get regular patta rights or to acquire land 
is therefore the most important. It has taken a confrontationist form 
after guerrilla squads of the CPI(M-L) came into the area in 1980: With, 
their support, the tribals have resorted to mass seizures of land and forced 
cultivation programmes. 

Even with normal rains, the average crop yield can sustain a family 
only for 5-6 months. In order to supplement their income the tribals are 
therefore forced to work as labourers for the Ballarpur Paper Mills and 
the Forest Department at extremely low rates. Since 1982, the tribals, 
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backed by the Naxalites have been waging a militant struggle for decen 
wages. The government’s response has been to send police forces to ter 
rorise ts and carry out mass arrests. Despite this, the agitations have beer 
largely successful. For example, previously the adivasis were paid Rs 
8 for a hundred bundles of picked tendu leaves (tendu leaves are usec 
in the making of local cigarettes called beedis). This was raised to Rs 
14 by 1983 and Rs. 22 in 1984 by the contractors. In 1985, the state 
government decided to ‘‘step in’? and lowered the rate to Rs. 10. Ir 
response, the tribals went on a complete strike for three years. This yea 
the rate has been fixed at Rs. 18 by the government. 


Health and Education 


The literacy rate in Gadchiroli is very low. In contrast with the state’: 
figure of 47.2 per cent, the rate of literacy for the district is only 22.: 
per cent. In southern Gadchiroli, where there is a larger concentratior 
of adivasis the rate is 16.8 per cent. Among the Madias the literacy rate 
is only 5 per cent. Among the women, it is estimated at 8 per cent fo 
southern Gadchiroli (1981 census figures). 


There is a miserable lack of educational facilities. Teachers who ar 
posted in the interiors are almost always outsiders who are rarely to bs 
found at their posts. A few residential schools have been set up by th 
Tribal Welfare Department but thanks to corrupt managements and th 
lack of a motivated staff, few tribals go there. Tribal children are taugh 
not in their mother tongue but in Marathi. Thus, of those who ente 
primary school, not even 1 per cent are likely to reach the higher secon 
dary level. 


Poor health facilities have taken a large toll of lives among the tribals 
The infant mortality rate is very high. There are not enough primar 
health centres and the existing ones are often out of reach for many 
Many centres do not have all the basic drugs or even the requisite staff 
The death of 20 adivasi children in Pindmilli in Aheri taluka in the sum 
mer of 1987 due to lack of potable water and speedy treatment is a reveal 
ing example. 


Law and Order 


Along with the destruction of their traditional environment and th 


deteriorating quality of life, the tribals are further oppressed by an alie 
legal system. 
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Today, the adivasi is persecuted for practising his ancient customs 
and rites. He is no longer king of the forest but an encroacher in his 
own terrain and is prosecuted as such. A 1974 survey of disputes taken 
to law courts for seitling land claims showed that only 20 per cent of 
tribals got judgements in their favour. !° 


The percentage of tribals who can afford the costs of court legisla- 
tion is of course very small. 


A visit to the criminal or civil court at any time of the year will reveal 
that a large number of adivasis are being prosecuted under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act for brewing ‘illicit’ liquor. How ironical this is becomes 
evident when you remember that brewing liquor from Mohwa flowers 
has been part of the tradition of every tribe in Central India. The of- 
fender is charged anything between Rs. 50 and Rs. 200. Of course, if 
he pays a sufficient bribe to the arresting police officer he can avoid the 
courts. 


It has become a regular practice for the police to carry out mass ar- 
rests, torture tribals and extort bribes from them in the name of ‘‘curb- 
ing the Naxalite menace’’. The latest in the series of police actions has 
been the arrest of hundreds of tribals from remote villages under the 
draconian Anti-Terrorist Act*.!2 


No wonder social activists have begun demanding that tribals be given 
‘protected’ status under the law. 
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Official Data for Bhopalpatam and Inchampalli 


Hydroelectric Projects 
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Project Indrasagar — Inchampalli 
(Bhopalpatnam) 

|. General: 

States Madhya Pradesh 
(MP) Andhra Pradesh (AP) 


Maharashtra (M) Maharashtra (M) 
Madhya Pradesh (MP) 


Districts Gadchiroli (M) Gadchiroli (M) 
Bastar (MP) Karimnagar (AP) 
Bastar (MP) 
Latitude iy”. 3 aoe 18° 37’ 
Longitude SOe 19" Hr 80° 20’ 
River Indravati Godavari 
ll. Dam 
Location Project 1: 9 km from 
Mattimarkha village, Across the R. Godavari 12 
Tal. — Bijapur, km. downstream from the 
Dist. confluence of the In- 
— Bastar, MP. dravati and Godavari 
rivers near Inchampalli 
Project 2: 4 kms. village, Tal. — Manthani, 
from Mattimarkha Dist. — Karimnagar. AP 
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Project Indrasagar — Inchampalli 
(Bhopalpatnam) 
ee EE ID ILS Se eee eases Sete le 
Length 387.67 m 2,056 m 
Height 
(Overflow) 100.69 m 116.13 m 
Installed capacity 1,225 Mw 660.00 Mw 
Irrigated area — 1,21,458 Ha. 
Costs Rs. 4,029 million Rs. 3,620 million 
Total Rs. 7,649 million (1980 estimated) 
Ill. Submergence 
Reservoir area MP — 29.491 Ha. AP — 40,968 Ha. 
M — 41,683 Ha. M — 39,333 Ha. 
MP — 20,557 Ha. 
Total— 71,174 Ha. _ Total — 100,858 Ha. 
Forest area 
(Total) 38,064 Ha. 18,000 Ha. 
No. of Villages MP — 15 # AP — 43 
M — 37 M oo 78 
MP oe 61 
Total — 52 Total — 182 
No. of persons 
displaced MP — 1154 AP — 28546 
M — 7669 M — 38117 
MP — 10429 
Total — 8823 Total — 77092 


(Total — 85915 persons) 


Percentage of 
Tribals 90 per cent 16 per cent 


aaa 
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The Battle to Save the Narmada. 


From its source in Amarkantak in Madhya Pradesh the river Nar- 
mada flows 1,312 Kms before emptying into the Arabian Sea off Gu- 
jJarat. In its basin reside some 21 million people, nearly 80% of them 
in villages. A sizeable portion is formed of tribals — Bhils, Gonds and 
Baigas among others. The Narmada Valley Project (NVP) envisages the 
construction of 30 major dams — ten on the Narmada itself and 20 on 
its tributaries. Besides these large dams, 135 medium and 3000 minor 
dams are also to be constructed. It is not known how much the entire 
project will ultimately cost. For the two major dams which are now under 
construction, the cost estimate is Rs. 140 billion, so the total cost of the 
project may run to well over Rs. 250 billion. 


The Narmada Valley project entails the construction of two giant 
dams — the Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) at Nandod taluka of Bharuch 
district in Gujarat and the Narmada Sagar Project (NSP) at Khandwa 
in Central Madhya Pradesh. The lake formed by the Narmada Sagar 
dam will be the biggest artificial reservoir in India. Of the 30 major dams, 
Tawa and Barna are complete and Bargi is nearing completion. But the 
dams on which attention is focused are the Sardar Sarovar on which work 


* — (This article is based on the presentation by Smithu Kothari at the workshop. 
Additional information has been incorporated to make it more 
comprehensive.) 
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is in progress and the Narmada Sagar on which work will shortly com 
mence. The Narmada Valley Project as a whole is expected to be com 
pleted in a period of 110 months. 


The NVP is expected to provide irrigation to nearly 5 million hec 
tares of land and generate 2,700 MW of power. About 11.5 million ruré 
people and many more in cities are expected to benefit from the project 
But the NVP will also displace nearly 1.5 million people and indirectl 
affect the livelihood of 2 million. 


The Case against the NVP 


The scenario of prosperity painted by the Narmada Projec 
authorities seems flawed on a number of counts. A summary of the ma 
jor arguments against the NVP is as follows: 


Since the dams planned under the Narmada Project involve majo 
environmental costs such as the submergence of thousands of hectare 
of forests, a thorough assessment of their environmental impact need 
to be made before deciding whether they are viable. The existin 
assessments are, by the admission of the government of India itself, quit 
inadequate. A number of important environmental consequences hav 
been inadequately studied or not studied at all — the ecological loss du 
to submergence of forests, the loss of wildlife, the combined seismic im 
pact of all the reservoirs, the impact on health due to the large expans 
of stagnant water, the change in downstream ecosystems, the damag 
due to backwaters, etc. 


Since the dams involve the displacement of people on a huge scale 
with the attendant social and cultural effects, a comprehensive schem 
for rehabilitation is required. Such a scheme is still lacking, despite ma 
jor improvements made in the last few years in the rehabilitation policie 
of the concerned state governments. A serious deficiency is the non 
identification of adequate land on which the evacuated people could b 
rehabilitated. This means that nearly 200,000 people face an uncertai 
and grim future. 


Since the dams involve a colossal drain on the public exchequer 
thorough analysis of costs and benefits is required. However, even 
casual look at the existing cost-benefit analyses shows that benefits hav 
been greatly exaggerated, while the costs have been underestimated o 


not computed at all. The financial viability of the dams has thus no 
been established. 
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Narmada Valley Project 


Since it is vital to make optimum use of our limited financial and 
natural resources, any project, before being taken up, must be established 
to be the best possible way of achieving the stated objectives. In other 
words, all the possible alternatives must be studied. In the case of the 
NVP, neither alternatives to the project, nor alternative dam designs have 
been evaluated. 


Since the two dams under focus at present — Sardar Sarovar and 
Narmada Sagar — are only a part of a much larger river valley project, 
what is required is an assessment of the environmental and social im- 
pact of the whole project. This is specially true of those aspects where 
the combined effect of all the dams may be much greater than the sum 
of the effects of the individual dams. A total assessment of this kind 
has not been attempted.! 


The central government had earlier withheld clearance to the pro- 
ject because environmental impact studies had not been completed. But 
in April 1987, it suddenly granted clearance. In a meeting organised in 
Bombay immediately after, a group of 136 environmentalists, social scien- 
tists, journalists and activists issued a statement which reads, ‘‘The deci- 
sion (to clear the NVP) was singularly irresponsible and flew in the face 
of overwhelming, compelling and direct evidence that the evaluation of 
the environmental costs of the project has not reached even the 
preliminary stage. Equally horrendous was the likely impact of the pro- 
ject on the lives of the affected people, mostly tribals. We therefore 
earnestly request the centre to reconsider the decision. The Narmada 
Sagar and Sardar Sagar projects in the NVP reflect some very serious 
lacunae in the planning of massive investments into what appear to be 
highly fragile and speculative irrigation scheme proposals.’’2 
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Popular Resistance and its Impact 


The turning point in the campaign against the NVP was the sudd 
decision by the Rajiv Gandhi government to clear the project. It sho 
ed the hollowness of the environmental concerns of the prime minist 
and his government. As one journalist noted, ‘‘It is singularly tragic th 
a project of such colossal and grave implications for so many in the cor 
mon wealth should be cleared merely because the present prime minist 
needs desperately to be bolstered in the current shaky position.’’? 


At present the campaign against the NVP revolves around three bas 
demands. The first is from the environmental lobby which is dema 
ding a reconsideration of the project on environmental grounds. The s 
cond is the struggle of the displaced who are demanding that the proje 
not be allowed to go ahead without proper arrangements for their res¢ 
tlement. The third is the response to the project both in terms of loc 
Opposition to specific dams and overall policy options of the gover 
ment. We shall deal with them separately. 


The environmental aspects of the NVP, especially the loss of fores 
have attracted wide attention from a cross-section of the Indian i 
telligentsia. The loss of wildlife, catchment area treatment, waterlog 
ing, salinity and effects on downstream ecosystems have also come und 
scrutiny. There has been a consolidation of the environmental lobby 
the last one year and the single demand that has emerged is for a cor 
prehensive environmental impact study to assess the environmental co: 
of the project, not for single dams (as was done in the past) but for t 
NVP as a whole. As one environmentalist says ‘‘If the Narmada Pr 
ject authorities, and the central and state governments are genuinely co 
cerned about the environmental and social aspects of the project, th 
let them come out with a more comprehensive and adequate environme 
tal impact cost-benefit analysis. If they can prove that the project is i 
deed not ecologically disastrous and is a boon for the poor, then ! a1 
my fellow environmentalists will whole-heartedly support them.’”4 


International Support 


The London-based Survival International and several other 
groups abroad have raised the issue of violation of international 
law in the case of the oustees of NVP. The questions raised are: 


— Compensation with land is offered only to the few oustees 
who have legal title to their land. 
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— None of the oustees will be compensated for the loss of 
woodlands and waters that they have traditionally occupied 
and used. 


— Those who are offered land... are liable to be settled in a 
piecemeal and scattered manner. 


— There appear to be no legal provisions to ensure that the 
tribal people will be settled in environments similar to those 
from which they have been displaced. 


Proper resettlement is the second demand. While the campaign for 
an environmental assessment is largely urban based and confined to lob- 
bying, at the grassroots it is the question of displacement that appears 
to be the rallying point. The first resistance put up by the villagers in 
Gujarat, the mobilisations in the last few years by those ousted by the 
Sardar Sagar, Tawa and the recent actions by those to be displaced by 
the Narmada Sagar have all centred around proper resettlement. It is 
mainly due to the pressure exerted by these grassroots organisations that 
the NVP has the unique distinction of having taken some vital steps in 
the formulation of norms for resettlement. In 1979, the Narmada Water 
Disputes Tribunal put forward a set of directives on rehabilitation. 
Though limited these have become the model for resettlement policies 
in other states. 


But though certain guidelines have been formulated, the manner in 
which this policy is being implemented would be enough to convince 
anyone that it is only a facade — a devious strategy to silence criticism. 
The government cannot implement the ‘land to land’ policy simply 
because there is no land available.5 


In the last year, mass organisations working among the oustees, en- 
vironmentalists and support groups have rallied together to co-ordinate 
and offer resistance to the Narmada project. While protest actions, 
peaceful resistance and non-cooperation with government and project 
authorities continue in the affected areas, support action from major 
urban centres has intensified. 


In September 1988, a memorandum signed by over a hundred leading 
public figures, scientists, social activists, lawyers, journalists, human 
rights groups and mass organisations was submitted to the prime minister 
demanding a reappraisal of the NVP. This was followed by protest 
demonstrations all over the country. As the momentum of the protests 
against the project began to spread, the pro-Narmada project lobby in- 
creased pressure on the government to implement the project. Political 
parties and some organisations launched agitations to demand the speedy 
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clearance of the project. Some of the signatories to the memorand 
criticizing the project were branded anti-national and one of them) 
sacked from her post as the head of a state-owned corporation. The ba 
for the Narmada entered a decisive phase in October with the Natic 
Planning Commission granting clearance to the NVP. 


The clearance to the Sardar Sarovar dam was against the recomm 
dation of the Ministry of Environment which had raised objection: 
clearing the Sardar Sarovar Project without an environmental appra 
of the NVP as a whole. Even the minimum demand of some environm 
talists that the height of the dams be reduced was also not taken i 
consideration. It was clear that political pressures were responsible 
the clearance given to the project. The vice president of the World B: 
who visited the areas shortly afterwards justified the loan as an inv 
ment against drought. 

Narmada in the final analysis is a test of the strength and weakr 
of the environmentalists, peoples organisations and support gro 
because failure to prevent the project will mean that ‘‘we will be not m 
ly witnesses but co-operators in what may be termed the world’s larg 
planned, environmental and human tragedy’’. 
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Vital Statistics of the Narmada Project 
Narmada meey Development Project 


No. of dams 


Major dams 
Cost 
Benefits 


Submergence 


Displacement 


30 major 

135 medium 

3,000 minor 

5 hydel, 6 multi-purpose, 19 irrigation, 10 on 
Narmada River, 20 on tributaries. 

Over Rs. 250 billion (no official estimate 
available) 

Irrigation — 4.8 million ha 

Power — 2,700 MW installed capacity. 

Over 6,00,000 ha. (no official estimate available) 
Forests: 3,50,000 ha. 

Agricultural and other land 2,00,000 ha. 
Over 1 million (no official estimate available) 


|. Narmada Sagar Project 


Location 
Cost 


Benefits 


Submergence 


Displacement 


Punasa, District Khandwa, Madhya Pradesh. 

R. 60 billion (1987) (Excluding environmental 
cost of forest submergence Rs. 3,09,230 million.) 
Irrigation — 1,23,000 ha. 

Power — 1,000 MW installed capacity, 140—256 
MW firm power, flood control, pisciculture, 
tourism, urban water supply. 

91,348 ha. 

Forests: 40,332 ha. 

Culturable land 44,363 ha. 

1,29,396 (1981 Census) — all in Madhya Pradesh 
(Tribal 30,948) 


ll. Sardar Sarovar Project 


Location 
Cost 


Benefits 


Submergence 


Displacement 


Vadgam, District Bharuch, Gujarat 

R. 90 billion (1987) (Excluding environmental 
cost of forest submergence Rs. 81.9 billion.) 
Irrigation — 1.87 million ha. 

Power — 1,450 MW 

Flood Control, pisciculture, tourism, urban water 


supply. 


:. 39,134 ha 


Forests: 13,774 ha. 
Culturable Land: 11,318 ha. 


66,675 
Scheduled Caste/Tribes/48,250 
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Action against Big Dams 
Assertion of Collective Will against Dams: 
An Appeal to the Nation 


Around eighty of us met at Anandwan in Wadora, Maharashtra, in the 
first week of the 1988 to express our grave concern about the devasta- 
tion caused by big dams. We came from different parts of the country 
all united by a common resolve — to ensure that people were no longer 
denied their basic rights over natural resources. We affirmed that the 
nation’s rivers are the cradle of our civilisation and that they cannot be 
strangulated to meet the needs of the exploiting class within society. 


The issues raised by the construction of big dams challenge the very con- 
cept of the present pattern of economic growth, unquestioningly adopted 
by our planners. Nothing less than the survival of life itself is at stake 
for very many of our people, and time is running-out rapidly. We ap- 
peal to the nation to halt all big dams, here and now. 


Declaration 


We are opposed to big dams. We consider them symbols of destruction 
in the name of development. They delude people by promising benefits 
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which do not accrue to them. The reliance on big dams is symptoma 
of the unthinking acceptance of the dominant models of econor 
growth. 


There are over 1,500 big dams in the country, none of which has liv 
up to expectations. 


@ Instead of all-round prosperity, they have benefited a small 
number of rich farmers and the urban elite. 


@ Instead of making the country drought-proof, they have made 
it drought-prone, mainly through ecologically inappropriate 
water-intensive farming systems. 

@ Instead of preventing floods, they have in many instances 
made areas more flood-prone. 


@ Instead of improving standards of liviag in rural areas, they 
have displaced and impoverished millions of people. 


By relying on big dams, the planners have destroyed the way of | 
of Adivasi communities and hill peoples, and alienated them from t 
rest of India. This has polarised society and endangered the natio1 
integrity. 

Big dams have led to the wholesale destruction of natural resource 
particularly forests, along with their diverse flora and fauna. Often 
contravention of the Forest Conservation Act, official agencies start fe 
ing trees before a project receives clearance. 


Big dams have destroyed the ecology of riverine systems, deprivi 
thousands of farmers and fishermen in downstream areas of the 
livelihood. They have led to extensive waterlogging and salinisation, tu 
ning millions of hectares infertile. In several cases, they have increas: 
the risk of earthquakes. 


Big dams, especially those located in Strategic zones, pose risks - 
national security. Justified in the name of national interest, they a 
diametrically opposed to it. 


Despite widespread criticism of big dams, projects have been clear 
without completing studies by the official agencies themselves (as in Sa 
dar Sarovar and Indira Sagar) or without heeding the findings of con 
fnittees appointed by the Government (as in Tehri). The Governme: 
has also ridden roughshod over all local Opposition, especially fro: 
Adivasis (as in Suvarnarekha, Bihar) 


Under traditional systems of water management, control over natur: 
resources essential to life was in the hands of the community. Throug 
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big dams, this control passes to a centralised bureaucracy. Big dams are, 
at best, a temporary solution to the water crisis facing India today. 


We are also against big dams because they corrupt the people and 
the officials and mortgage the nation. The cash compensation paid to 
oustees can never be a substitute for their hereditary means of livelihood. 
Till today, oustees have not been accorded justice (as in Bhakra Nangal, 
Richand and Koyna). 


Officials, engineers and contractors have been lobbying for big dams 
because it allows them to perpetuate their reign of corruption. The un- 
due reliance on foreign aid and investment for big dams has indebted 
the country for years to come. 


We are distressed at the fact that: 


@ City dwellers are ignorant and indifferent regarding the 
devastation caused by big dams. 


@ The culture of consumerism promoted by vested industrial 
and agricultural interests is blinding us to the realities of this 
crisis. 

@ Most professionals, economists and engineers included, fail 
to see how the present model of development takes a toll of 
the environment. 


@ Most bureaucrats turn a deaf ear to the plea of sanity raised 
by environmentalists. 


@ Most politicians look only to short-term gains and ignore the 
larger havoc caused by big dams. 


We call for a moratorium on big dams. All projects on which con- 
struction has not begun should be scrapped. All work should be suspend- 
ed in projects where it has already started, and a fresh holistic appraisal 
should be made by an independent body with representatives of peo- 
ple’s organisations. Cost-benefit analyses, including comprehensive social 
and ecological impact, should be conducted on projects already com- 
pleted. Where people have been displaced, they must be comprehensively 
rehabilitated. Under no circumstance can people be denied the right to 
life and livelihood. 

There are alternatives to big dams. In most instances, people’s needs 
can be met by trapping water where it falls, and by small bunds and reser- 
voirs. This also calls for different agricultural and energy systems, like 
small hydro-electric schemes. 


Ultimately, the entire planning process has to be reversed, whereby 
each village becomes a unit, and decisions regarding its development are 
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made by the people, taking the resources provided by the speci 
ecosystem into account. The watershed has to be the next unit of plar 
ing, where once again the entire planning process must be in the har 
of the people. Development and protection of environment will then p: 
ceed hand in hand, and industrialisation will grow in response to p¢ 
ple’s demands. 


People have a right to know everything about the project which | 
fects them. They should have access to all documents now denied th 
under the pretext of confidentiality. The people should also have a ris 
to participate in the decision-making process at every stage. 


There has to be some control over the consumption of natu 
resources like forest and water to enable these to be used on a sustainal 
basis. At present rates of exploitation, we are robbing future gene 
tions of their inheritance and survival. 


There also has to be a more equitable distribution of vital natu 
resources like water and energy between and within urban and ru 
populations. A society is ultimately judged by the manner in which 
treats its most vulnerable citizens. The present inequitable distributi 
leads not only to the impoverishment of villagers but also contamina 
the environment. 


The cropping pattern encouraged by big dams, as seen in the Gre 
Revolution, is not sustainable. The present pattern of land use has help 
only the rich farmers while marginalising the poor. 


Compensatory afforestation can never provide a substitute for 
natural forest. 


Can we remain silent spectators in the face of this destruction? Lak 
of people are being uprooted each day. Air, water, trees and all natu: 
resources and our lives are being destroyed. Should we not plunge in 
the struggle? No, we will not let time pass us by. We must decide tod 
that we are going to support the tribal, hill people and other vulnerat 
sections by reaching their hearts, by opposing this threat of big dan 
which is making them victims of a huge conspiracy. We will also car 
this message to misguided technocrats, lawyers in quest of justice, care 
oriented journalists, and other consumerist sections of society — we w 
attempt to awaken all these sections. 


Towards this task, let us start spanning out in villages and cities | 
over the country in every form available to us. Let us involve hundre 
and thousands of the poor and the rich, cultivators and labourers, ¢ 
trepreneurs and craftspeople, a massive cadre committed to this cau: 
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But even this may not be enough to halt and reverse the juggernaut 
of ‘development’: this may not stop the pillage of the wealth of genera- 
tions by a handful of elites and therefore, let us go to each and every 
dam site. We will join such struggles as those at Kocl Karo, Tehri and 
Pooyankutty through exhibitions, demonstrations, dharnas and such ac- 
tions. Let us gather at each dam site, and with gradually increasing 
strength, let us halt them. 


Very soon, on one such dam site, we will demonstrate the collective 
strength of our campaign. We will lay the foundations of a nation-wide 
movement and move confidently towards victory. Come, let us commit 
not only our voices but our lives to this struggle. 


(The above was a declaration of a gathering of about eighty activists, scien- 
tists, environmentalists, journalists and politicians who came together under the 
auspicious of Baba Amte to declare their Opposition to large dams in India.) 
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Other Major Projects 


‘In an industrialised India the destruc- 
tion of the aboriginal’s life is as inevitable 
as the submergence of the Egyptian temples 
caused by the dams of the Nile. ... As 
things are going there can be no grandeur 
in the primitive’s end. It will not even be 
simple extinction, which is not the worst 
of human destinies. It is to be feared that 
the aboriginal’s last act will be squalid in- 
stead of being tragic. What will be seen 
with most regret will be, not his disap- 
pearance, but his enslavement and 
degradation.’’ 
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Tribes of India: 
Victims of Development 


Mathew Arreparambil 


“In short, there will be industrial explosion in Singhbhum. We 
can call it an ‘explosion’ because of the totally unparalleled scope 
and the catastrophic nature of the change that it will bring about 
in this region. It will not only mean a further dispossession of 
their resources but will also lead to their brutal displacement and 
degradation of their environment.’’ 


To understand the impact of development on tribal peoples one needs 
to understand two important points regarding development. The first 
is that the concept of development is not a neutral one. One’s view on 
development expresses one’s own personal concerns, values, class interests 
and ideological and political leanings. Karl Marx in one of his writings 
had said that in any society the ideas of the ruling classes are the ruling 
ideas. The ruling ideas of development in our country are those which 
the ruling classes of this country hold and which protect their own class 
interests. 


The second point I want to make is that underdevelopment and 
development are correlated realities. They are two sides of the same coin 
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or two aspects of the same phenomenon. In other words, our idea 
underdevelopment or poverty will have a corresponding idea of devel 
ment. The manner in which one explains or the way one understar 
the existence of poverty and underdevelopment determines one’s : 
proach to development. Our inquiry into the dynamics of genu 
development in the tribal areas, therefore, will first of all have to fo 
on the forces that are working behind the pattern of changes that ; 
taking place in the tribal areas; that is, we have to look into the dynam 
of underdevelopment and mass poverty existing in those areas. 


Pattern of Changes in the Tribal Areas 


For our analysis we will consider only the tribal areas of Bihar, \ 
Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas with special reference to Singhbhu 
The main characteristic of this area at present is the tremendous turm 
we notice among the people, especially the tribals. This turmoil is fou 
not only in the economic and political fields but also in the social, cultu 
and religious sphere. This turmoil is manifested in various forms of str 
gles or movements such as: 


a. the forest andolan in Singhbhum against the planting of teak < 
commercialisation of forests, 


b. the dhan kato andolan, or forcible harvesting of paddy for‘gett 
back the rights over the lands illegally taken away from the trib: 


c. andolan against construction of big dams, 
d. andolan against large-scale alienation, legal and illegal, of tribal la 
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e. andolan for employment to the sons of the soil, 
f. revitalisation movements in the religious and cultural spheres, 
g. andolan demanding a separate Jharkhand State. * 


These various andolans or movements have sometimes precipitated 
state violence against the tribals. Instead of sympathetically understan- 
ding the problems of the tribals.and trying to solve them through a pro- 
cess of dialogue with the people, the state’s reaction against these strug- 
gles has been one of increased repression. Let us now look deeper into 
the causes of this turmoil in the tribal areas of Bihar. 


Rich Land with Poor People 


The Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas region is one of the richest 
in the whole country in minerals. Although it accounts for only 2.5 per 
cent of the total geographical area of the country, more than 25 per cent 
of the total mining activity in the country is carried on in this region 
alone. A substantial part of India’s iron, copper, kyanite, manganese, 
chromite, asbestos, quartzite, apatite and uranium comes from 
Singhbhum district. The Kolhan series of iron-ore mines in Singhbhum 
is one of the richest iron-belts in the world. The total value of four 
minerals — viz. iron ore, limestone, chromite and asbestos — mined in 
Singhbhum during 1973 was Rs. 57.7 million. 


This area is also rich in forests — 79 per cent of the total forest area 
of Bihar lies in this region. During 1976-77, the forest revenue from 
Singhbhum alone was Rs. 3.15 million which constituted about 22 per 
cent of the total forest revenue of Bihar. 


The region also occupies an important position in the industrial 
economy not only of the state but also of the whole country. Nearly a 
fifth of the public sector enterprises are located in this region. In 
Singhbhum district alone there are more than 14 large scale industries 
involving an investment of over Rs. 1,000 million. Some of the major 
industries in the region are iron and steel, copper, cement, glass, mica, 
aluminium, lead, uranium and fertilizers. 


* Tribals in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh are demanding 
the formation of a separate state called Jharkhand. 
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The People of Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas 


The natural wealth of this area contrasts vividly with the despera 


poverty of the people who inhabit it. Nearly half (46.3 percent) of tl 
total Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled Caste population of the state « 
Bihar live in this area. An approximate idea of the composition of popul: 
tion of this area may be had from the following figures: 


1. According to the 1981 census people belonging to the Schedul. 
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Tribes(ST) and Scheduled Castes(SC) accounted for 42 per cent « 
the total population of this region. 


. Another 42 to 48 per cent belong neither to the ST nor to the S 


but are indigenous peoples of the area. They are known as Sadan 
Nagpurias, etc. according to the dialects spoken by them. Most ¢ 
them belong to the Backward Classes. Many of them like the Ku 
mis, Momins, Bhuiyas, etc. were tribals in the past. Their conditic 
is not much better than that of the scheduled castes and tribes. 


These two groups constituting about 85 to 90 per cent of its tot. 
population have been the worst hit by the large-scale exploitatic 
of the natural resources of the region through the development 
industries, mines and commercialisation of forests. The majority ¢ 
them live in a state of semi-starvation throughout the year. 


- The remaining 10 to 15 per cent are immigrants whose roots lie ou 


side the region. Their number is estimated to lie between 1.7 millic 
and 2.6 million. What is important is that they have come here 1 
amass as much wealth as possible for themselves during their sta 
here. There has been a tremendous increase in the influx of outside: 


to the area during the last SO years. This is evident from the fall in 
the proportion of the STs and SCs in the total population of this 
area (See Tables I and II below). 


Table | 


Percentage of Scheduled Tribes in Each District 
1931 — 1981 


District 19st S495 el 961°> © 1971 1981 


Santal Parganas 42.90 41.90 44.67 38.24 36.20 36.79 


Palamau 20.94 20.06 17.45 19.24 19.24 18.33 
Hazaribagh 204 Ids) loo) 11 aU 2 O00 ete a8 
Ranchi 62.72 69.73 60.47 61.61 58.10 56.41 
Dhanbad 16.37 T424s00- bo 10? 18-08" “10,6089 9211 


Singhbhum * 54.08 52.94 44.94 47.31 46.10. 44.08 


* Includes both Giridih and Hazaribagh. 


Table Il 


Proportion of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to the Total Population of Singhbhum 


1931 — 1981 
Year SC ST SC-ST 
1931 4.46 54.08 58.54 
1941 5.04 52.99 58.03 
1951 4.19 44.94 49.13 
1961 2.92 47.31 50.23 
1971 3.60 46.12 49.72 


1981 4.79 44.08 48.87 


Table II above shows that in Singhbhum the proportion of the SCs 
and STs to the total population fell from 58.54 per cent in 1931 to 48.87 
per cent in 1981; the proportion of STs alone fell from 54.0 per cent 
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in 1931 to 44.08 per cent in 1981. The following statistics give a furt 
indication of the influx of outsiders to the Singhbhum district in wk 
industrialisation started at the turn of the century with the setting 
of the industrial township of Jamshedpur. 


According to the Singhbhum District Gazetteer, ‘‘At the time of 
settlement in 1897 there were only 1,579 foreign cultivators in the Kolh 
but by 1951 their number had increased tenfold, that is to 15,75 
(District Gazetteer, Singhbhum 1958, p. 359). 


In 1951 there were 169,106 persons living in Singhbhum who cz 
from outside the Chotanagpur area. They constituted 11.4 per cen 
the total population of the district. 


In 1971 there were 310,253 persons living in Singhbhum who v 
born outside the Chotanagpur region. They constituted 12.73 per « 
of the population of the district. 


The situation is similar in other parts of Chotanagpur and Sai 
Parganas. Districts like Dhanbad, Ranchi and Santal Parganas have :; 
experienced a tremendous increase in the number of immigrants. L 
ing the 1971-81 period alone, the proportion of STs to the total pop 
tion in the whole of Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas fell from 3 
per cent to 30.26 per cent. This clearly shows the rapid influx of outsid 


Development of Chotanagpur and Santal Pargan 
We have seen that the Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas area is 
of the richest in the whole country, in terms of minerals and fore 


Moreover, this area is developing very fast; in fact there are few ar 
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in the country which are developing as rapidly. Tne last few decades have 
witnessed a tremendous increase in industrialisation and urbanisation 
in this region. But who has benefited from this development? 


A look at a few statistics gives us an indication. The district has the 
highest proportion of urban population in Bihar. The number of towns 
in Singhbhum increased from four in 1931 to 20 in 1971 to 24 in 1981. 
But who lives in these towns? In 1971, of the total urban population 
of 639,764 in Singhbhum Only 16.2 per cent belonged to the SCs and 
STs although they constituted 50 per cent of the total population of the 
district; most of these 16.2 per cent lived in the slum areas of the towns. 


A look at the number of SC and ST workers engaged in different 
industrial categories in Singhbhum (See Table III below) shows that 
though they constitute 50 per cent of the total population and 54.2 per 
cent of the working force in Singhbhum their share in benefits arising 
out of the development of the region is minimal. 


Table III 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Employed in Industries in Singhbhum — 1971 


Industry Total SC ST SC-ST % of 
Workers SC-ST 

Mining and 

quarrying 19,226 1,374 6,623 7,999 41.60 

Household 

industry 20,036 3,143 5,449 8,592 42.90 

Other than 

household 95,851 3,952 14,331 18,283 19.00 

Construction 7,379 304 2,108 2,412 32.70 

Trade and 

Commerce 28,377 491 1,184 1,675 5.90 

Transport etc. 25,294 1,309 5,168 6,477 25.60 

Other 

Services 47,390 3,828 10,089 13,017 29.40 

Total 2,43,553 59,355 24.40 

Total workers 

(including 

agriculture, 

etc.) 5,09,170 30,703 4,07,838 4,38,536 54.20 
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Table III shows that in 1971 only 24.4 per cent of the worke 
employed in different industries in Singhbhum belonged to the SCs an 
STs. In the urban areas of Singhbhum only 15.9 per cent of the tot: 
workers employed in different industrial categories belong to SC an 
ST. What is much more important is the fact that most of them belon 
to the lowest paid unskilled category of workers and work as rejas an 
coolies (bonded and contract labourers and casual workers) in these i 
dustries. Most of them live in the slum areas of the towns. The immigran 
who constitute 13 to 15 per cent of the total population of Singhbhur 
have appropriated most of the employment opportunities opened up 1 
the area by large-scale developmental activities in the last few decade: 


In the Kolhan area of Singhbhum alone there are more than 25 
mines. Most of them are privately operated by contractors from outsid 
Chotanagpur. In many cases they illegally take over land for mining pu: 
poses after driving out the tribal from their agricultural lands. The 
destroy the tribals’ worship and burial places, sometimes giving the 
a nominal sum as compensation and start mining, often with the hel 
of the local police and goondas. The original owners are made to wor 
as rejas and coolies in their own land at starvation wages. As a resu 
of haphazard and illegal mining, vast areas of tribal agricultural lanc 
all over Kolhan have been dug up and laid waste. The irony is that tk 
raiyats (peasants) are still paying the malguzari (tax) on these lands an 
also on the lands forcibly taken away from them on which mining is no 
carried on. 


The tribal’s society, his culture, his religion, his identity and his ver 
existence are intimately linked to the land he holds. Separating the trib. 
from his land is tantamount to tearing him from his life-giving sourc: 
But development and industrialisation have meant precisely that for man 
tribals. A large number of them have been illegally dispossessed of the 
lands. Many have been forced to leave their homes to work in the bric 
kilns and stone quarries of north Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar Prades! 
Punjab and other places as contract and even bonded labourers. Tt 
gaping black holes of abandoned mine pits scattered all over Chotanagpt 
and Santal Parganas symbolise prophetically the ultimate fate of tk 
tribals of the region. 


The commercial exploitation of the forests of Chotanagpur and Sai 
tal Parganas and the exploitation of its water resources through the co1 
struction of large dams have also rendered the tribals destitute. For the: 
projects like Koel-Karo, Kutku, Subarnarekha and Damodar Valley Co 
poration have only meant the eviction of thousands of agricultur: 
families from their homes. To give but one example, according to o 
ficial reports, 12,000 families mostly of tribals and harijans (schedule 
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castes) will be displaced for the construction of the Subarnarekha multi- 
purpose project in Singhbhum. While minute details have been worked 
out for the construction of the dams and for the construction of quarters 
for those (mostly outsiders) who are going to be employed in the pro- 
ject, the government has practically no viable plan for the resettlement 
of these 12,000 families. Proper rehabilitation of the tribals should have 
been completed before they were actually deprived of their lands. In- 
stead, tribals are forcibly removed from their lands for the construction 
of the project and only thereafter are half-hearted measures for rehabilita- 
tion undertaken. 


The hundred-year-old Land Acquisition Act does not contain any 
provision for rehabilitation. Natural justice would have demanded that 
land acquisition and rehabilitation be part and parcel of the ‘‘public pur- 
pose”’ for which the land is acquired. Moreover, this multimillion rupee 
project financed by the World Bank will mainly benefit industries in Jam- 
shedpur. That is why the people of this area oppose the construction 
of such projects. They are not against development. But they are against 
development which is achieved at the cost of their own existence; they 
are against development that results in their further impoverishment and 
bondage. 


In short, what we have in Singhbhum and in the whole of 
Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas is organised loot by a few rich on one 
side and starvation of the majority on the other. The rich exploiters not 
only rob the tribals of their wealth but also treat them with contempt. 
They have no regard for the tribal’s language and culture. They create 
divisions and tension among these simple peace-loving people through 
their machinations. They create communal hatred between the tribals 
and the non-tribals of the area. The vested interests and communal forces 
have joined hands to break the solidarity of the tribals and to demoralise 
them. Towns like Jamshedpur, Hazaribagh, Ranchi and Chaibasa, have 
become areas of communal tension. In converting this region into a fer- 
tile ground of communalism these forces intend to break the solidarity 
of the tribals in order to keep them in eternal bondage, so that they can 
carry on their looting unopposed. 


The result of this organised loot of the riches of the area is utter 
misery. Practically nothing has been done for the welfare of the villages. 
It is said that the tribal areas of Bihar provide 72 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the state, but the plan allocation for the rural areas is barely 
20 per cent of the total and most of that dries up in the pipeline. 
Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas which forms half of Bihar and 2.5 
per cent of the whole country in terms of area produced 90 per cent and 
7 per cent of the total electricity generated in Bihar and India respec- 
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tively. But the proportion of villages electrified in this region is one | 
the lowest in the whole country. 


Most villages are isolated and unapproachable due to lack of pr 
per roads. Schools in many villages exist only on paper and the salari 
meant for their teachers are divided among the corrupt officials of t 
education department. Medical facilities are all but non-existent. As 
result the tribals resort to the only facility available to them — the wit 
doctors. Agriculture is the sole means of livelihood. Due to the freque 
failure of rains, the income from this source is also minimal. As a resu 
many tribals have mortgaged their lands to the rich villagers and a lar 
number have lost them to the mining contractors and become paupe 
and coolies in the brick kilns. The life of a tribal is a constant sear 
for work just to survive from day to day. On the days he does not fi 
work he does not have food to eat. 


The tribals who are by and large illiterate, live in isolation. The o 
ly outsiders with whom they come in contact are the mahajans (mone 
lenders) and the traders who snatch away their meagre produce at thr« 
away prices and make exorbitant profits, the petty block officials w 
harass them for a chicken or a cup of rice beer; or the forest contractc 
and Marwari mine owners who make them slog at starvation wages. 
such a situation of utter neglect and perpetual starvation, it is not st 
prising that disease, superstition and bondage of old and new kinds plag 
their lives. 


Dynamics of Underdevelopment in the Tribal Aree 


Thus, although Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas are developi: 
at a very rapid rate through the process of industrialisation, mining a! 
commercial exploitation of forests, its inhabitants are among the mc 
underdeveloped groups in the whole country. Hence, it is important 
have a look at the dynamics of their underdevelopment. 


National Interest and Enslavement of Tribals 


We have seen earlier that the Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas ar 
is one of the richest in the country, rich in minerals and forests. At t 
same time it is also the homeland of a large tribal population which li 
in extreme poverty. 


In the name of national interest this area is witnessing a gigantic | 
dustrialisation process for the exploitation of its natural wealth. T! 
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philosophy of national interest (which is nothing but the interest of the 
ruling capitalist class) is the guiding principle behind the process of 
development that is taking place in this area. In other words, in the name 
of national interest the tribal areas witness not development but the rape 
of its people and of its natural wealth through a process of colonialist 
(internal) and capitalist exploitation. The brutality perpetrated on the 
land and the people of this area, by the process of industrialisation, by 
the plundering of its mineral wealth, and by the decimation of its forests 
which provided much of the livelihood for its people, has not only reduc- 
ed the majority of its inhabitants to destitution but has also brought the 
area to the brink of an ecological disaster. 


The large-scale capitalist exploitation of the wealth of the tribal areas 
requires a vast army of cheap labour. The tribals who are reduced to 
destitution are forced to accept this role of casual wage labour in in- 
dustrial, mining, forestry and other operations. Capitalist development 
and exploitation has thus operated in a vicious circle for the tribals. On 
the one hand it has rendered ever-increasing numbers of them destitute 
through eviction, destruction of their source of livelihood, etc. and on 
the other hand it has utilised their destitute condition to employ them 
for a specific role in this process, viz. that of sweat-labour or sub- 
proletariat. Therefore, the process of development in the name of na- 
tional interest has required of the tribals that they perform the function 
of rejas and coolies. After all, without coolies there can be no develop- 
ment. Besides, every attempt is made to keep them in such a situation 
because without them remaining in such a state no ‘development’ is possi- 
ble. Thus they typify the following Liberalist view quoted by Thomas 
P. Neil: 


**Without a large proportion of poverty there could be no riches, 
since riches are the offspring of labour while labour can result only from 
a state of poverty... Poverty, therefore, is a most necessary and indispen- 
sable ingredient in society, without which nations and communities could 
not exist in a state of civilisation.”’ 


Persistence of Poverty 


Thus poverty and the poor are absolutely essential for the very sur- 
vival of the system which exists in our country. It is a system which 
enslaves man. The poverty and sufferings of groups like the tribals and 
the harijans are not a by-product of this system; they are an essential 
part of the mechanism of enslavement. The persistence of poverty is ex- 
plained by the fact that poverty performs some important functions which 
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are absolutely essential for the survival of the system. The poor hi 
not become poor. They have been made poor. They are the victims 
a process of exploitation and oppression that is systematic, methodic 
structural and purposeful. They are not poor. They have be 
systematically and methodically dispossessed of the ownership of | 
means of production, of the product of their labour and of the very me: 
of human existence. This systematic dispossession has resulted in st 
vation, squalor, disease and deprivation. 

The analysis given above clearly shows how the haves thrive on t 
misery of the have-nots. Poverty and underdevelopment in the tribal ar¢ 
is not due to lack of economic growth but due to exploitation and c 
pression resulting from the unjust system existing in these areas. T 
root cause of underdevelopment, therefore, is injustice and its end res 
is the dehumanisation of the masses. Development, therefore, mez 
work for justice and its goal is humanisation. 
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Singrauli: 
The Nightmare Continues 


Deepak Singh 


The Singrauli region derives its distinct geo-cultural identity from 
its links with the ancient tribal princely state of Singrauli. It is a long 
stretch (about 200 kms long and 200 kms wide) of narrow valleys sur- 
rounded by the Kaimur hills that lie between Mirzapur district in Uttar 
Pradesh and Sidhi district in Madhya Pradesh. Until around 3¢ years 
ago, the people of this region survived, far removed from modern in- 
dustry and communications,on a subsistence economy dependent on graz- 
ing, forest produce, shifting cultivation and tracts of settled cultivation. 

Till the late ’50s, the people of Singrauli survived entirely on inter- 
nal resources and were totally self-sufficient. Till 1960, the nearest market 
was 90 km away from the area and people visited it rarely. In 1874 the 
area was discovered to be rich in mineral resources. However, no pro- 
jects were set up then as the area was remote and isolated and thus 
inaccessible. 
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industrialisation 


The Rihand dam (1961) was the first large industrial enterprise 
this predominantly ‘backward’ region. Nearly 200,000 people we 
displaced by it. To ensure evacuation with the least effort, villages we 
simply flooded. Wet and dazed, people sought refuge on any grour 
beyond the swirling waters, under the open sky. Nearly 50,000 of the 
unfortunate people have just disappeared without a trace. Most othe 
settled on the least desired lands — the hill slopes. 


Coal mining on a large scale began in the late ’60s. Hundreds « 
thousands of people were uprooted from their lands and homes, mo 
of them for the second time. In the ’70s, three super thermal power plant 
each with a capacity of 2,000 MW, were set up. They in turn have spaw 
ed a variety of industries. Power generation, mining and other activiti 
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linked to modern industry extend over an area of 18,000 sq. km, affec- 
ting nearly two million people, spread over 3,306 villages and nine small 
towns. 


In the years that followed, Singrauli witnessed a monstrous growth 
in industrialisation. The area, which is rich in coal deposits, has several 
coal mines in a coal belt covering 560 sq km to be extended to cover 
5600 sq. km. Along with coal mines came the large super thermal power 
stations. It has been calculated that the Singrauli belt contains enough 
coal to feed a dozen thermal power plants with a total installed Capacity 
of 20,000 MW for a hundred years. The 66 sq. km. Rihand reservoir 
is seen as a ready source of cooling water. The first National Thermal 
Power Corporation (NTPC) power plant to be commissioned, was the 
Singrauli Super Thermal Power Station at Shaktinagar, with a total in- 
stalled capacity of 2,000 MW, of which 1,000 MW had already been com- 
missioned by 1984. The plant will be fully operational by 1988. Another 
plant is coming up across the border in Madhya Pradesh. Only a few 
kms from Singrauli is the Vindhyachal Super Thermal Power Station 
with an approved capacity of 1,260 MW and an ultimate capacity of 2,260 
MW. Across the Rihand reservoir, is the third NTPC plant under con- 
struction, the Rihand Super Thermal Plant, with an approved capacity 
of 1,000 MW and an ultimate capacity of 3,000 MW. 


Besides the NTPC plants, there are others within a radius of 30 km. 
One is the Anpara Super Thermal Power Plant of the Uttar Pradesh State 
Electricity Board (UPSEB), which will ultimately generate 3,130 MW. 
A few kms away is the 185 MW Remisagar Thermal Power Plant built 
by the Birlas for their Hindalco aluminium plant near Renukoot. Fur- 
ther north is another UPSEB plant at Obra on the river Sone. Excluding 
the Rihand project, within a few years there will be five thermal power 
plants operating close to each other. Individual plants may have allow- 
ed for pollution but what has not been adequately taken into considera- 
tion is the cumulative effect of so many plants operating alongside open- 
cast mines and other industries. The population of the region is also grow- 
ing swiftly. The power plants will eventually lead to the growth of large 
townships; one million people are expected to live in the area, all depen- 
ding on the Rihand reservoir for water. 


Environmental Problems 


The problems of pollution begin with coal itself. Opencast mining 
produces huge clouds of dust following blasting operations. The large 
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quantities of overburden (loose soil removed from the mines) which s 
round the mines are an unaesthetic blight on the region and increase 
quantity of dust. The scores of diesel-burning trucks in the vicinity 
the coal mines, used for transporting coal add their share to the gen 
pollution of the area. 


Although Indian coal has a low sulphur content of 0.35 per cent 
ash content averages a high 30 per cent. Sulphur dioxide emission ¢ 
be greatly reduced by a desulphurisation process using wet and dry scr 
bers, but because of the costs involved none of the power stations | 
installed desulphurisation plants. Instead the NTPC power stations hi 
installed extra tall chimney stacks, 220 metres high, which will only spre 
the pollutants over a wider area. Air pollution is not the only proble 
Most of the thermal power plants will draw cold water from the Riha 
reservoir and dump it back at a very high temperature. The rise 
temperature will definitely affect the breeding of fish. The quality 
the water is also affected by the ash which is carried in the form of slu 
from the plants. In Singrauli, concrete-lined ash dumps, covering 2, 
acres in all are being built on the banks of the reservoir. But the we 
from these dumps, carrying the trace elements of ash, flows back i: 
the lake and over a period of time this cannot but affect the water qu 
ty. So far no alternatives have been considered although it has been s 
gested that the ash could be used to fill up used mine pits, covered w 
overburden and then afforested. 


Also affecting the reservoir in the long run will be the increas 
flow of silt from the surrounding areas because of the large amou 
of loose soil. The coal belt runs under what are at present reserved 
protected forests of sal, bamboo, khair and salai trees. To get at the cc 
these forests are being destroyed. The marked decrease in green co 
in the area immediately surrounding the reservoir will increase the 1 
of siltation which in turn will determine the life of the dam. 


Singrauli, 75 per cent of whose area was once covered by for 
has now been almost deforested. The deforestation began with the « 
struction of the dam. It has now increased due to the rapid increas 
coal mines, thermal power plants, transmission towers and power li 
The rate of siltation has increased as an outcome of this and has threa 
ed the life of the dam itself. 
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Issues at Singrauli 


The salient features of the situation in Singrauli are: 


1. Continuous displacement of people. Rates of compensation far below 
the market price of land. Compensation computed at rate prevail- 
ing on the date of notification rather than on the date of actual ac- 
quisition. Compensation restricted to loss of proprietary rights. Loss 
of livelihood not directly related to proprietary rights completely 
disregarded in legal framework of compensation. (About one third 
of the local inhabitants earn their livelihood by virtue of rights of 
usage of forest produce and common land.) The largest such category 
comprises of marginal cultivators of forest lands, designated as Vary 
Char in Uttar Pradesh and Shaskiya (illegal cultivators of village 
commons and forest land) in Madhya Pradesh. Inadequate or near 
absence of provisions for rehabilitation. 


2. Increasing rigorous restrictions on access to forest produce and graz- 
ing rights. Most of the inhabitants in the hinterland subsist, for two 
to four months every year, on forest produce. Hence the decline in 
nutrition and resistance to disease. 

3. Delegitimisation and destruction of local crafts, skills and culture 
under the relentless onslaught of the modern market. 

4. Denial of access to the modern institutional infrastructure — schools, 
hospitals, skilled jobs in industry, etc. 

5. Consistent disregard by the development process of the social and 
other costs of development — soil erosion, pollution of water and 
air, siltation, destruction of forests, etc. 

6. Violation with impunity of the laws of the land by government agen- 
cies and officials. Harassment of the poor by the police, forest of- 
ficials, and contractors. 

7. Increasing disparity between the organised and the unorganised sec- 
tor. Flagrant use of technical and statistical argument to consolidate 
gains for powerful interest groups. Use of contract and the concept 
of national interest, as an instrument to harness the labour and 
resources of the ‘backward unorganised’ sector in the service of the 
‘advanced organised’ sector of our political economy. 


Impact on and Response of People 


The people of Singrauli, most of them tribals, have been victims of 
industrial progress. 
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The first large industrial project whose impact they felt was t 
Rihand Dam. When the dam was commissioned, Jawaharlal Nehru (t 
then prime minister) visited Singrauli and promised to convert the ar 
into the ‘‘Switzerland of India’’. He said that the people affected by t 
dam would have to make the ‘‘sacrifice’’ in the interests of the nati 
and that future generations in Singrauli would reap the benefits 
progress. 


What is alarming is the way in which the actual displacement occt 
red. The water was to be released in three phases (in 1958, 1959 and 19€ 
and so the displacement too would have been in three phases. In 195 
due to some technical problems, water was not released and the peor 
did not vacate the land. In 1959 too, the water did not come and peoy 
thought that they would not have to vacate immediately. But in 19€ 
almost without any warning, the water was released and the people h. 
to rush to safety. They lost most of their belongings. The displac 
population was resettled on the high slopes surrounding the dam res« 
voir. The rehabilitation schemes were ad-hoc and a majority were poc 
ly implemented. 


In 1975-76, coal was discovered in the region where the people h 
by then settled down. When mining operations began, they were displac 
once again. Soon after, work on the thermal power station began a 
the people were again displaced. The people of Singrauli have thus be 
displaced several times over a period of 10-15 years. The governme 
now plans to extend the coal belt. This means further displaceme! 
Alongside the coal belt, magnesium and gold have been discovered whi 
means that there is no area left where the people can be permanen: 
settled. The entire occupational structure of the people has undergo 
a massive and rapid change. People who initially cultivated land, depen 
ed on forest resources and tended cattle have none of these occupatior 
options open to them today. Rapid deforestation, pollution and displa« 
ment have continued to make their lives miserable and forced them 
struggle for survival. 


The people have organised themselves in various groups and ha 
used “‘non-cooperation’’ as the basis of their struggle. They have 2 
proached courts and filed cases — but have not managed to check 
stop the continuous onslaught. The mine-owners, despite stay orders fr¢ 
courts, continue to threaten them with displacement. 


The organised groups have motivated the people and refused to : 
cept any of the rehabilitation schemes offered. They do not co-opers 
with officials who come to survey the area. They do not allow any ft 
ther construction. Groups of people take out protest marches arou 
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the villages (on cycles) and threaten to break laws if they are not left 
alone. They have asked the government how they could be expected to 
shift again and again and have demanded that if displacement is in- 
evitable, they should be resettled in an area permanently. 
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The Gawada/Kunbi/Velip/Dhanagar 
Communities in Goa: 

Victims of Ad Hoc Policy and 
Development 


Anita Haladi 


It has now been conclusively proved that the Gawadas were the first 
settlers in Goa. However, explanations of their origin are uncertain. Ac- 
cording to the Gazetteer of the erstwhile Union Territory of Goa, Daman 
and Diu, 1979, the Gawadas belong to the Australoid and are believed 
to have migrated from S. E. Asia into Assam, Orissa, Bengal, Kerala, 
Malabar and Goa. Though the time of their migration to Goa is uncer- 
tain, it is certain that they were the first to settle here, even before the 
Aryans and the Dravidians. The Gazetteer also states that the Gawadas 
were responsible for the introduction of crops such as rice, arecanut, 
plantains, black pepper etc., into this region. 

The Gawadas themselves ascribe the origin of the word Gawada to 
the word ‘Ganv’ which means village. They claim that they have acquired 
the name because they stay in remote villages where their main occupa- 
tion has always been agriculture. 
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The Gawadas now are divided into three main sects — the Hi 
Gawadas, the Nav-Hindu Gawadas and the Christian Gawadas. This « 
sion has been due to religious conversions and reconversions. The orig 
Gawadas who settled in Goa were neither Hindus nor Christians. 17 
had their own distinctive forms of worship wherein they worshir 
nature. After the invasion by Aryans they were co-opted into Hind 
due to broad similarities in the forms of worship. During the Portug 
regime in Goa some of them, as the Gazetteer claims, were forcibly « 
verted to Christianity in the 17th century. Subsequently, in 1928, s 
of them were reconverted to Hinduism by a religious leader cz 
Masurker Maharaj. These reconverted people, not accepted by either 
Hindus or the Christians, maintain a separate identity and are called } 
Hindu Gawadas. This division (based on religion) has also resulte 
the separation of the community into Gawadas (Hindu/Nav-Hin 
Velips (Hindus), and the Kunbis (Christian Gawadas). Despite this, « 
today the Gawadas as a whole, maintain their original, distinct, fc 
of worship, customs and rituals. 


Even a cursory observation reveals that the Gawadas have a 
low social status. They continue to form the core of the unskilled lat 
force in Goa, engaged in agriculture and allied activities. Though 
Gawadas may have originally been the owners of land, the developr 
of formal ownership patterns led to the ownership rights being tran: 
red from the Gawadas to the landlords or ‘Bhatkars’ as they are cz 
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in Goa. These Bhatkars belong to the economically powerful classes and 
gradually the Gawadas became forced labourers. The Gawadas who 
worked as cultivators within their villages (land which was owned either 
by private landlords or by the Community) cultivated land collectively. 
They had to pay half of their produce to the landlord as rent and the 
rest was shared amongst themselves. The Goa government takes pride 
in the enactment of the ‘Mundcar’ (tenants) or Tenancy Act. However, 
these laws have done more harm than good to the Gawadas. The Tenancy 
Act saw the Gawadas individually asserting tenancy rights, which led 
to the gradual disappearance of collective cultivation. The individual 
tenants have now to hire labour to cultivate their land. This has increas- 
ed the cost of cultivation. Besides, the responsibility of upkeep and 
maintenance of farms has shifted from the landlord to the tenant. The 
Gawadas, who operate at subsistence level, can hardly meet the 
maintenance costs. As a result agriculture has become economically un- 
viable for them. 


In the early ’40s mining became an important activity. It required 
a huge amount of labour. The Gawadas provided cheap labour and an 
opportunity to the contractors (a majority of whom belong to the same 
community and today form an elite group) to exploit them. The mine 
Owner soon amassed wealth and decided to mechanise mining operations. 
The services of the Gawadas were immediately dispensed with. Most had 
to return to their huts with tuberculosis and other diseases which had 
resulted from working endlessly in inhuman conditions. 


After liberation, the government undertook several activities to im- 
prove and build infrastructural facilities to aid industrial growth. The 
Gawadas were once again employed at building and construction sites. 
Here too, being unskilled and unorganised they became the victims of 
contractors who have now dispensed with their services since cheaper 
labour has become available due to the influx of labourers from other 
parts of India. 

The educational opportunities provided by the State, have done very 
little to change the situation. Forced to live at subsistence level, with lit- 
tle or no means of livelihood, the drop-out rate among Gawadas is very 
high. Very few of them have managed to complete their schooling. The 
total number of professionals among them is small. A few who have com- 
pleted their technical education face unemployment. 


The Gawadas have been making several attempts since liberation to 
draw the attention of the government to their problems. Their major 
demand has been that their community be declared a Scheduled Tribe. 
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Repeated attempts made by them have failed to make much of an in 
pact. In 1980, on the recommendation of the B. P. Mandal Commi: 
sion, the four communities (Gawadas/Kunbi/Velip/Dhanagar) wel 
notified as OBCs(Other Backward Classes), on the criterion of socic 
economic backwardness. The government has offered them meagi 
benefits in the form of 2 per cent reservation in jobs and 5 per cent rese 
vation in technical and professional educational institutions. Th 
Gawadas do not consider these provisions as benefits and hence persi 
with the demand that they be declared a Scheduled Tribe (ST). Whi 
the rights of Scheduled Tribes are constitutionally safe-guarded, tk 
benefits offered to OBCs vary from state to state. Communities a1 
declared as OBCs on a basis determined by different states. The state 
also decide the nature and extent of benefits to be offered. The Gawadz 
realise that the benefits currently being offered will not improve the 
socio-economic status and thus their agitation continues. 


In the face of their continuing agitation, the government appointe 
the V. P. Gaonkar Commission in 1986 to review the situation and su} 
gest measures for the welfare of the communities. The Committee visite 
West Bengal, Bihar and Rajasthan, to study the nature and extent « 
benefits offered in those states. On the basis of their observations, tt 
V. P. Gaonkar Commission formulated a report containing suggestior 
for the OBCs in Goa. The report was submitted to the state governme! 
in 1987. The government has yet to approve the recommendations. TI 
demand for 20 per cent reservation is considered too high. The gover 
ment has also given excuses for non-implementation stating that the e 
act number of people belonging to the OBCs is not available to then 
For several years it has been planning to conduct a survey but has n 
yet done it. 


Like tribals, elsewhere, the Gawadas have been victims of tl 
developmental programmes for non-tribals and the state. Rapid i 
dustrialisation, urbanisation, deforestation, land acquisition by gover 
ment departments and now tourism, are aggravating the already existir 
land alienation and its related problems. The government now propos 
to construct an electronic city in Goa in an area predominantly occupie 
by this community. Industries and roads are being constructed in are: 
where the communities are cultivating paddy. The compensation offere 
is relatively low. Due to the construction of the Selaulim dam a lars 
number of Kunbis and Velips have been displaced. The mining debr 
dumped on hill tops slide to their paddy fields, making them unfit ft 
cultivation. The size of their land holdings has reduced and made the 
uneconomical for cultivation. Due to lack of alternative employment o; 
portunities, the communities are now threatened by impoverishment ar 
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destitution. The community’s response suggests that their demand for 
notification as STs seeks to provide them with constitutional rights to 
receive benefits safeguarded by the Constitution. However, judging from 
the experiences of STs in other states, one wonders whether this in itself 
will be able to check the negative impact of the developmental strategy 
of the state. 


* This report was prepared by the author for the Goa Research Institute for 
Development (GRID), Panjim, Goa. 
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Issues... 


In summarizing the case studies that were presented and the discus- 
sions on these cases, the following set of issues emerged as crucial and 
central to the process of expropriation and exploitation of natural 
resources that development projects entail and the response of indigenous 
people to this process. 


Notes on History 


The history of tribal areas is a history of the struggle to resist, over- 
come and contain the increasing onslaught on the resources in those areas. 
As one participant said, the history of the Mundas, the Oraons and the 
Santals of Bihar is also the history of their struggle against the exploita- 
tion of natural resources by outsiders. Colonisation in its varied forms, 
at different periods of history, in myriad forms and combinations and 
through various agents, extended and intensified a process of resource 
exploitation which in some cases had already begun in pre-colonial times. 


Thus, the demand for natural resources and the strategies adopted 
to appropriate them in each period of history further extended the 
destructive web of control and devastation that accounts for the present 
tragedy of indigenous communities which stand isolated and alienated 
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from the environment. In the post-colonial period, as the last remair 
enclaves of natural resources are sought to be colonised, there is an 
tensification of conflicts in these areas. 


Displacement and Repression 


Displacement was seen as the most direct consequence of vari 
projects. In terms of human suffering and the uncertainities that acc: 
pany the process, it was often the most tragic consequence of deve! 
ment projects on the tribal communities. There is no accepted policy 
resettlement, the very concept of resettlement being of recent origin 
most cases resettlement or compensation is guided by ad hoc poli 
and the ideas of the local bureaucracy. Even in the case of the Sar 
Sagar dam of the Narmada project, where due to the pressure exe: 
by local organisations the authorities have been forced to agree to s« 
norms for resettlement, the situation continues to be in a mess. 


In other cases like Singrauli and parts of Singhbhum the callous: 
and the ad hocism of resettlement practices is evident in the fact | 


oustees have had to face multiple displacement, some of them five ti 
in their lives. 


The tragedy of the oustees is that they have the additional bur 
of having to face up to popular attitudes which view them as obsta 
to development and progress. The victims of development have to 
the price for the progress of the nation and their tragedy is a ‘n 
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sacrifice’ at the altar of the nation. This attitude is also the official ‘motto’ 
of the Indian government. In such an atmosphere, most Opposition and 
resistance is dubbed as ‘anti-national’ and is dealt with as a ‘law and 
order’ problem. Though direct displacement due to developmental pro- 
jects has been widely discussed, marginalisation and other indirect con- 
sequences have not been adequately dealt with. 


Land, Forests and Water: Environmental Issues 


Development projects seek to harness natural resources like water 
and forests. They not only cause the degradation and devastation of these 
natural resources but also destabilise a number of communities depen- 

dent on these resources for survival. 


These interventions to exploit natural resources do not take into ac- 
count or consider viable the already existing patterns of resource use — 
though in some cases at least it has been proved that existing patterns 
of use are the most viable given environmental stability and other 
parameters — and thus do not view them as worthy of maintenance. 
Thus, while depriving a community of a vital resource for survival it may 
also threaten the very sustainability of the resource. The tolerance capaci- 
ty of land, forest and water resources is sometimes ignored leading to 
long-term desertification, loss of fertility, etc. 


These interventions are based on the assumption that modern science 
(which forms the basis of these projects) is superior to all existing systems 
of knowledge and methods of resource use. This leads to the inevitable 
extinction and destruction of all forms of knowledge systems and paths 
of development at the altar of modern science and its requirements. 


Economic Growth: Paradoxes of Development 


The ultimate and final legitimisation of development and the pro- 
cess of optimum utilisation of resources occurs at the level of the prevalent 
model of ‘economic growth’. This model, while justifying the maximisa- 
tion of profits by reckless exploitation of resources, imposes on the ma- 
jority the views and ideology of the minority. Critics have shown that 
these models do not assure social justice and cannot be sustained over 
a period of time. Despite this, governments have persisted with these 
models. Which only reveals the power of those who support such models 
of development. 
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If this process is to be contained and reversed, several questions whi 
arise have to be dealt with. The pervasiveness of the process and t 
ideology that justifies it are a part of the existing world view a: 
philosophy and deeply ingrained in our attitudes and psyche. It is t 
piling up of the negative externalities of the process that had led to t 
questioning of the process. Is the process inevitable? How realistic is 
to argue for the reversibility of the process, either in whole or in par 
What are the components of this process that need to be jettisoned 
remedy its negative impact? Are there viable alternatives available? Wt 
are the principles on which these are based? The list of questions is endl 
and the debates are still in a very primitive state. 


Information and Participation 


Information is a vital tool and crucial if an effective response is 
be evoked. Official propaganda is being used continuously to misinfor 
the public, exaggerate the benefits and underplay the negative con: 
quences of development projects. Information and counter-propagan 
therefore assume importance. 


People, both those directly affected by a project and the citizen 
large, have a right to correct information on all aspects of the proje 
right from its inception. Most propaganda by the state is biased inf¢ 
mation intended to promote a project. The nature of counter inform 
tion must be such as to create awareness of the problems and the availal 
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choices, so that thereby a more informed choice is possible. Thus the 
involvement of people in the choice of technologies and methods of 
utilisation is also an important component of participation. 


Participation is often understood and seen as servile participation 
wherein people are expected to carry out plans conceived without their 
participation. Centralisation of decision-making and political power are 
counter to democratic participation: true Participation requires the par- 
ticipation of the people at all levels from the point of inception itself. 
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Development and Resource Utilisation: 
A Perspective 


Smithu Kothari 


Almost every intervention that has been made, particularly in the 
so called ‘developing’ world in the last three to four hundred years has 
had extensive ‘negative externalities’. Interventions have been made and 
they have been seen in an instrumentalist fashion — within an input vs. 
Output context — with very little concern for what happens as a conse- 
quence of such interventions. 

There have been, historically three main thrusts (as we see them) that 
have legitimised the current very dominant thrust (It is dominant because 
it pervades our own psyche and consciousness as well.) which have led 
to the current impasse. This is a continuing tragedy for millions of peo- 
ple all over the globe. 


Three Main Thrusts 


The first is the thrust of modern science, particularly as it was 
legitimised and continues to be legitimised by its dominant thinkers and 
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philosophers. For example, if we look at the history of Europe for 
last three hundred years, it is a history of relative peace. But the c 
Europe had to pay for this peace in human, cultural diversity 
ecological terms, have been very severe. It is only now that a serie 
books have appeared which outline the genocide that was necessar 
bring Europe to where it is today. The genocide was of incredible | 
portions; entire communities were consciously and militaristically wi 
out. A whole range of knowledge systems and diverse ways of orga 
ing communities were systematically destroyed. All this was done in 
name of progress and in the belief that the principles of modern sci 
was the only truth and all other knowledge systems and sciences v 
backward and regressive. 


The second is the theory of expendibility. This belief propounds 
the common property resources of our world cannot sustain the gr 
ing populations and hence some people will have to be sacrificed at 
altar of development and progress, if we are to survive into the next | 
tury. This belief is at the root of the justification that underlines the 
pendibility of millions of people in the name of progress 
development. 


The expendibility belief reflects in the nature of agricultural inter 
tions that have been made in Indian agriculture at the expense of 
genetic diversity. For example, at the beginning of the century we 
one million rice varieties and are now left with only 47. The same i: 
case with our livestock as well as other biological resources. Even 
response to drought, has been to build food stocks that can be ru: 
as emergency relief, rather than tackle the issue of people’s access 
control over production resources that is at the root of the drous 


The third issue is the nature and character of modern day capita 
and developmental processes. The underlying assumption of 
economists, both of the Marxist tradition as well as the dominant t1 
tion is that surplus is generated by the efficient use of capital, lal 
and resources. How efficiently a society can generate this surplus 
determine the level of development and progress of a society. Th 
short has underlined modern economic thinking on development. 


An Ecological World View 


It is in this context that one has to look at natural resources 
development process. Environment from this point of view is not 
an aspect of this process, but a concept that encompasses society 
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whole. It is this aspect that has to be kept in mind in all our thinking, 
our analyses, our interventions and responses. It is this orientation that 
is central to the survival and sustainability of our population and to the 
future of our responses. The tragedy is that many of the movements to- 
day suffer from a lack of ecological orientation and there is a need to 
deeply integrate an ecological world view. 


There is also a basic difference between the attitudes of western 
societies and our societies towards environment. The two primary con- 
cerns of the West in recent times have been, first, a concern at the alar- 
ming rate of decline of the world’s non-renewable resources. Secondly, 
concern has been directed towards the increasing pollution of renewable 
resources. These have been the major concerns as counterposed to the 
historical experiences in Asia, where the concern has been the systematic 
destruction of renewable resources on which are critically dependent the 
lives, lifestyles and livelihood of millions of people. The issues here are 
that of survival and, in some cases, beyond survival. 


If one were to examine the history of revolts and rebellions in tribal 
India, it becomes very clear that most of these were in fact responses 
to the encroachment, the disturbance and destruction of natural resources 
and the integral and symbiotic relations, that tribal populations enjoyed 
and still to an extent enjoy in our countries. The incursion of outside 
forces was resisted because it always entailed the destruction of and 
alienation from life supporting resources. 


Thus the central concerns in our countries have all along been the 
destruction of renewable resources and the related threat to the lives and 
livelihood of not just a section of the population but society as a whole. 
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Displacement and Limits to Legislation 


Gayatri Singh 


Displacement due to the construction of ‘‘development projects”’ 
has assumed alarming proportions. We have only to look at the recent 
figure of displacement to realise the severity and magnitude of the pro- 
blem. People displaced as a result of the construction of dams in India 
amount to an astronomical figure of about 21.6 million persons. The 
Narmada Valley Project, one of the largest single valley projects in In- 
dia will alone displace about one million people. 


These figures do not take into consideration displacement due to 
other ‘‘development projects’’ like mining operations, setting up of in- 
dustrial enterprises, reservation of forest areas for sanctuaries and na- 
tional parks etc. If all these factors are taken into consideration displace- 
ment figures would run into millions. Since the construction of these 
“development projects’’ are generally undertaken in forest areas which 
are rich in natural resources, it is the tribals who are largely affected 
by displacement. 
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Displacement in the “‘best interest’’ of the Natior 


‘*Development projects’’ have been justified on the ground tha 
is in the ‘‘best interest’’ of the nation even if it means the virtual decir 
tion of the tribal community inhabiting that particular area. The w 
being of the tribals, it is argued, has to be sacrificed for the devel: 
ment and prosperity of the nation. It is argued that ‘‘development p 
jects’’ in forest areas will usher in a new era of development and p 
sperity for the country and thus, as a government officer has stated, ‘‘ 
oustees must undergo hardship and distress and face an uncertain fut 
so that others may live in happiness and be economically better of. | 
this, the community and the nation should be grateful to the oustee 
Who, may we ask, constitute ‘‘the community”’ and ‘‘the nation’’? * 
answer is only too obvious. They certainly do not include the tribals : 
the poor of this country and the only persons who have so far rea} 
the ‘‘benefits’’ of these ‘‘development projects’’ have been the rich ; 
the propertied few. 


This is not the first time that the argument of ‘‘public interest’ 
justify displacement of tribals has been parroted by the State. W1 
limitations were imposed on the rights of the tribals to use and en 
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the forest resources which they had been traditionally enjoying for genera- 
tions, a similar argument was presented by the State. It was argued that 
forest resources are being depleted and if this was not checked forests 
would vanish and therefore, it was in ‘‘national/public interest’’ to 
preserve the natural resources. The only way in which it could be done 
was by curtailing the rights of the tribals. The Forest Act* does precisely 
this, as it vests complete control over the forest area in the state, thus 
taking away from the tribals what traditionally belonged to them. 


Realising the limitations and the inadequacies in the existing law 
relating to project-affected people it is nevertheless necessary to stress 
upon the fact that by merely enacting a comprehensive law relating to 
displacement the standard of living of the oustees would by no means 
be improved. It is not the enactment of a new Resettlement Act that must 
be demanded but rather the state’s concept of ‘‘development’’ being lop- 
sided and in favour of the rich and the propertied class which ought to 
be challenged. And this can be done not by discussing what ought to 
be the principles that must constitute the government’s resettlement policy 
but by opposing in concrete practice each ‘‘development project’’ which 
seeks to evict and disrupt the lives of tribal people. It has always been 
the organised and militant struggles of the tribals which have so far 
prevented the government from displacing and uprooting them. In the 
Koel Karo and the Silent Valley struggles for instance, it was the oustees 
who challenged the government’s notion of ‘‘development’’ and succeed- 
ed in preventing the projects from being implemented. 


In this paper we wish to show how even the existing law despite its 
many weakness is not being adequately used and developed to safeguard 
and protect the interests of the oustees. There exist already a number 
of laws which, supposedly, have been enacted to safeguard the interests 
of the tribals. And yet these very Acts are being openly flouted by the 
government. What guarantee is there that a Resettlement Act if enacted 
would in fact be implemented? 


International Standard with regard to Displacement 


What are the factors which ought to be taken into consideration by 
a State while permitting the construction of a ‘‘development project’’? 
Must ‘‘development’’ and ‘‘Progress’’ be construed only in terms of 
economic growth, increase in productivity, rise in G.N.P etc. and the 


* — The Indian Forest Act, 1957 and attempts to amend the same in 1980 and 
in 1987 were attempts to curtail and ban tribal rights to forest produce. 
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rights of those affected be regarded as insignificant?. Though the co 
cept of ‘‘development’’, in international forums, is prone to mu 
vagueness and confusion, there are, however, certain principles whi 
have become an integral part of the concept of ‘‘development”’ and whi 
nation states who are signatories and parties to the various internation 
conventions and instruments must adhere to before Sanctioning a 
development project. 


One of the most important principles of this concept of ‘“*develo 
ment’’ is the emphasis placed on the human factor, while deciding « 
whether a particular ‘‘development project’’ should be sanctioned or nc 
What this means is that a human being cannot be sacrificed at the alt 
of economic growth and that while encouraging any development pr 
ject, its effect on the community must first and foremost be taken in: 
consideration. The human being thus becomes the subject and not tl 
object of development, and respect for human rights becomes fundame: 
tal and all-pervasive. Since the term ‘‘human rights’’ has _ bee 
misunderstood to mean only the right of the propertied class this rig! 
must therefore be qualified to mean the right of the poor to earnad 
cent livelihood and to live in dignity. This right to life and liberty co 
stitute a basic and inherent right in all international instruments. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the Gener. 
Assembly in 1948 states in Article 3 that “‘everyone has a right to lif. 
liberty and security of person’’. Article 25 further states that ““everyor 
has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and wel 
being of himself and of his family including food, clothing, housing an 
medical care and necessary social services and the right to security i 
the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age ¢ 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control’’. 


The International Convenant on Economic, Social and Cultur: 
Rights adopted in 1966 and which came into force in 1976, to which Ir 
dia is a signatory, states that equal and inalienable rights derive fror 
the ‘‘inherent dignity of the human person’’. Article 1 (sub-clause 2) state 
that in no case may a people be denied of its means of subsistence. An 
further Article 69 of the International Covenant on Civil and Politics 
Rights states that ‘‘every human being has the inherent right to life. Th 


right shall be protected by law. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived c 
law’’. 


A more specific international resolution which deals with displac 
ment of tribals and which are binding on all states which are parties 
it are the provisions contained in the ‘‘Convention concerning the pr 
tection and Integration of Indigenous and other Tribal and Semi-Trib 
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Populations in Independent Countries’’ which was adopted at the General 
Conference of ILO on Sth June, 1957 (No.107).” Article 11 of the Con- 
vention recognises both collective and individual rights over the lands, 
which the indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal populations have 
traditionally occupied. Article 12 proceeds to give protection to these 
populations by stating that they shall not be removed from their habitual 
territories without their free consent except in accordance with national 
laws and regulations. Sub-clause 2 of the said Article further states that 
when in such cases removal of these populations is absolutely necessary, 
they shall be provided with lands of quality at least equal to that of the 
lands previously occupied by them. 


Any development policy must perforce take into account the needs 
of the population and its right to freely choose its model of develop- 
ment. The inhabitants affected must be guaranteed a right to decide how 
“‘development projects’’ should affect their lives. If a particular develop- 
ment project destroys and disorients the life styles of the people, though 
it might appear to be in the ‘‘national interest’’, the people affected have 
a right to oppose the development projects and the government has a 
duty to take the objections of the affected people into consideration 


The only guarantee, of course to the right to full participation in 
deciding whether a particular ‘‘development project’’ must be approv- 
ed or rejected is a strong people’s movement that can pressurise the 
government into considering the demands of the affected people. No in- 
ternational principles or national laws can guarantee this right. 


The Case of Indian Laws 


In India, though there is no national law which deals with displace- 
ment, the State is bound to comply with the provision of the interna- 
tional instruments to which it is a party. 


The Constitution of India forms the basic guiding principles with 
regard to opposing displacement. In order to specifically protect the 
tribals from social injustice and all forms of exploitation Article 15(4) 
and Article 46 of the Constitution of India were enacted, keeping these 
Articles in mind various pro-tribal state laws have been enacted. 

* Convention 107 of 1957 is being revised to make it more effective and in- 
corporate aspirations of indigenous people for self-determination. 
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The right to personal liberty and life contained in Article 21 of t 
Constitution of India forms the most precious of human rights and t 
basis upon which all other rights must be interpreted. It states as follow 

‘*No person shall be deprived of his life or personal liberty ex- 

cept according to procedure established by law’’. 


The scope and ambit of the definition of ‘‘personal liberty’’ a1 
“‘life’’ in Article 21 has been broadened and a wide interpretation giv 
to it in a number of recent cases. It has been held that it is the fundament 
right of everyone in the country to live with human dignity free fro 
exploitation. This right to live with human dignity enshrined in Artic 
21 derives its ‘‘life breath’’ from the Directive principles of States Poli 
dealing with the protection of tribals. 


It will thus be seen that there is implicit in Article 21 the right 
livelihood as enunciated in the Universal Declaration, the Internation 
Covenant on Economic Social & Cultural Rights and the Internation 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and the tribals who are accc 
dingly displaced to make way for ‘‘development projects’’ are in effe 
being deprived of their fundamental right to life since they are being fc 
cibly evicted from their natural habitat from which they deprive the 
sustenance. 


Besides the aforementioned constitutional guarantees, several stat 
have enacted laws prohibiting transfer to ‘‘non-tribals’’ of lands belon 
ing to tribals. However, the government which is the largest ‘‘non-triba 
purchaser of tribal lands has been acquiring these lands in total viol 
tion and disrespect of the existing state laws and the constitutional ma 
date, all in the name of ‘‘national interest.’’ 


The Central Act regarding acquisition of land and other Acts « 
resettlement do not ensure the implementation of the international pri 
ciples as well as the national constitutional safeguards with regard 
displacement. The Central Act is arbitrary and discriminatory since 
can displace anyone in the name of ‘‘public interest’’. It recognises or 
the payment of compensation and that too only to those who can shc 
that they have a legal title over the land sought to be acquired. Und 
State laws for resettlement, the guidelines for settlement are far fro 
adequate and it certainly does not guarantee that the tribals shall be pr 
vided with lands of quality at least equal to that of the lands previou: 
occupied by them. Moreover, the law does not ensure the survival 
those who do not own lands as they are uprooted from their origin 
habitat and resettled in areas where they can barely survive. The du 
of the resettlement officer is complete once the oustees are resettled 
the new area. It is not their job to see whether the oustees have be 
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effectively resettled or not. Here too it is presumed that any land that 
the state acquires for a project is in ‘‘public interest’’. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that the laws enacted by the Central government and 
state governments are far from ‘‘revolutionary’’ and are merely crumbs 
thrown in the direction of the tribals in order to distract and disorient 
the struggle of the displaced and to sow confusion amongst their ranks. 


The government has so far considered itself to be the custodian of 
the welfare of the tribals. They have thus thought it justifiable to evolve 
policies without taking the tribals and their organisations into considera- 
tion. Providing employment to the oustees, does not by itself ensure a 
right to a decent standard of living. In fact past experience has shown 
us that tribals inevitably end up in a poverty stricken condition working 
as bonded or contract labourers. The concept of ‘‘land for land’’ has 
no meaning unless the tribals are guaranteed similar quality of land which 
they were enjoying prior to being displaced. The tribals have a right to 
enjoy the benefits and privileges which they have been enjoying for cen- 
turies. No one has the right to take away what rightfully belongs to them. 
The tribals have a right to decide the manner in which their areas are 
to be developed, the manner in which they are to be evicted and what 
is more important, whether it is necessary and essential at all that they 
be evicted and the right to know the manner in which the ‘‘development 
projects’’ will effect their lives, none of the legislation guarantee these 
rights. The tribals are presented with a fait accompli — accept the govern- 
ment proposals in the ‘‘interest’’ of the nation and perish. 
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Tehri and Selaulim: | 
Perspectives on Two Dams 


Vijay Paranjpye 


The Tehri dam in the Sub-Himalayan region of Uttar Pradesh (UP) 
and the Selaulim dam in the western coastal state of Goa were both com- 
missioned in 1969. Their history in the last 18 years has followed a course 
which raises several questions about the feasibility of such projects in 
terms of environmental as well as social and economic costs. 


The Tehri project was part of a larger plan formulated for tapping 
the discharge of the upper Ganga river basin where ‘‘some 7400 million 
cubic meters of waters are said to be going waste’’. The dam expected 
to be 260 m high, will be the fifth highest dam in the world. It will im- 
pound 3.22 million cubic meters of water. The reservoir will extend up- 
to 4.5 km along the river Bhagirathi and 2.5 km along the Bhilanga valley 
with a spread of 42.5 sq kms. The reservoir is expected to irrigate 2,70,000 
hectares of land and generate 346 MW of firm hydel power. The dam 
will submerge Tehri town and 25 villages in its vicinity, 72 villages will 
be partially submerged, and some 5200 hectares of land, 1600 hectares 
of it being cultivated land. Finally about 85,600 persons will be displac- 
ed because of the dam. 
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Location of Tehri Dam 


The Selaulim project is a prestigious one for the Goa government 
as it is the only major irrigation project. Estimated to cost Rs. 9.5 crores 
(at its inception) the dam was to irrigate 14,500 hectares of land. It was 
publicised as a project that would demonstrate the utility of irrigation 
in increasing farm yields or in growing different crops including cash 
crops. The dam submerged 700 hectares of forests, 2604 hectares of 
agricultural land and displaced 715 families. Both projects were expected 
to be a boon to agriculture. The Tehri was to bring more land under 
irrigation in the already irrigated western districts of UP (these districts 
already accounted for over 60 per cent of the total area under irrigation 
in the state). In Goa the Selaulim project by providing irrigation water, 
was to usher in an era of commercial crop production, especially sugar 
cane. 


Impact on People and Environment 


The environmental factors are very important in the case of Tehri 
because the fragile sub-Himalayan environment in the region has already 
been ravaged. An environmental appraisal working group set up by the 
government (inspite of differences amongst its members regarding the 
method of appraisal ) concluded that the dam had environmental im- 
plications not commensurate with the potential benefits. The working 
group pointed out the need to ensure ‘‘maximum long-term benefits to 
the local people through projects which do not have adverse socio- 
economic consequences and damage an already degraded environment’’. 


The tragedy of the people of the hill districts of Kumaon and Ghar- 
wal is that they will have to pay a rather heavy price for a venture that 
will give them nothing in return but will worsen their living conditions 
and make their survival more precarious. The displaced, it is planned, 
will be settled in ‘‘barren cleared areas’’ that are totally unproductive. 


The Selaulim dam met with little opposition, as there was very ef- 
fective propaganda about the benefits of the dam and its prestigious 
nature for the Goa Government. But the Tehri dam from its inception 
was opposed by the local people. Two factors contributed to this op- 
position. One the Gharwal and Kumaon areas had already experienced 
environmental devastation and movements like the Chipko* and Leaders 
like Sunderlal Bahuguna and Chandi Prasad Bhatt had succeeded in 
creating a high level of mass awareness about the environment. Deforesta- 


a 


4 Chipko means ‘hug’ and the women of the region had prevented the timber 
merchants for cutting down the trees by 


tion in the area had already resulted in soil erosion, a shortage of 
and frequent landslides. The citizens of Tehri town were also quic 
realise the ill effects of the dam and a Tehri Dam Opposition Com 
tee was formed to organise resistance to the project. Thus in the 
of Tehri, it was a clear case of ‘‘pre-realisation’’ in a situation w 
environmental consciousness was already highly developed. 


The displacement of one lakh people, the ecological conseque 
as well as the possibility of dam collapse were all issues in the camp 
that was organised to oppose the dam. In the case filed before 
Supreme Court, the petitioner demanded that the Tehri project be sc 
ped because it constituted risk to life and would result in the “‘withdr: 
of the basis for survival’’. 


Some Issues 


The above brief description of the Selaulim and Tehri projects b1 
to the fore some issues that characterise these ‘‘interferences’’ ir 
natural flow of a resource. The assumption in both cases was tha 
resource, was going waste. The above approach to a resource was 
based on the appreciation of the fact that the waters were directly fu 
ing the basic survival needs of the populations living in these areas. ° 
are understood only in the context of the demand for irrigation or po 
to meet which the project needs to be constructed. The ‘demand’ t 
sacrosanct and beyond question. In the case of Tehri, the need to sac! 
the Survival needs of people to irrigate an already well irrigated was r 
questioned. Thus the projects are basically interventions that bring a 
a transfer of resources from one section of the population to ano 
In the case of the above from the tribal hill populations of the 
Himalayan ranges depending on the forests for survival to the la 
groups in the plains, drinking water for urban centers and power t« 
industry. In the case of Goa to introduce commercial farming of s 
cane, the demand for which was artificially induced. 


The second issue that emerges from the above two cases is th 
vestment of huge financial resources and the ad hoc and irrespon 
manner in which these projects were handled with the result that 20 1 
after they being commissioned no tangible benefits have accrued. In 
the cases there were indications right from the inception that the | 
tion of such huge projects in the areas they had chosen were danget 
Selaulim was located in an area, where loose rock formations weré¢ 
conducive to impounding water and there were doubts expressed r 
ding the ability of the dam to fulfill its purpose. Tehri was locate 
a highly seismic zone and the threat of an earthquake was ever pre: 
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It was pointed-out that “‘the creation of a large reservoir in a region which 
has already been critically stressed, might induce rock failure and a 
dislocation would occur near the dam, the 260 metre thick sheet of water 
supported by an elevation of 550 meters above MSL would turn into 
a veritable agent of widespread devastation downstream.”’ Inspite of these 
factors the governments went ahead and is now faced with a situation 
wherein after spending 140 crores at Tehri there is no dam at all or at 
Selaulim the dam is incapable of fullfilling its primary function of im- 
pounding water. (For details on Selaulim see section on press clippings.) 


The Tehri case is a classic example of costs being distorted without 
any change in the quantum and quality of benefits. The Planning Com- 
mission cleared it in 1972 at a cost of Rs. 1979 million for an installed 
capacity of 600 MW. A working group estimated that it would cost 
around Rs. 20 billion to Rs. 25 billion without taking into account the 
expenses of reforestation, mitigation of soil erosion and stabilising reser- 
voir slopes. The project which has been handed over to the Russians on 
a turnkey basis will now have an installed power capacity of 200 MW 
at Tehri and 400 MW at Koteshwar. The increased energy potential means 
that the amount of water to be stored by the Tehri reservoir will be more 
than double. This wili increase pressure on the already degraded environ- 
ment and reduce the seasonal flow of the river Ganga. 


* This article is based on the presentation by Vijay Paranjpye at the Workshop. 
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Summary of Discussions 


The range and variety of our responses to the ‘development process’ 
reveal that not a single developmental intervention resulting in displace- 
ment of and threat to indigenous communities has gone unchallenged. 
Either in spontaneous resistance to displacement, mobilisation through 
external interventions or through more sustained forms of struggle, the 
resistaace of indigenous peoples has become the crucial component of 
the movement against the devastation caused by large developmental 
projects. 


On Struggles 


Spontaneously or otherwise, the initial resistance as a form of 
primary response to the development process began in most cases after 
some of the negative consequences of the project became manifest. ‘Pre- 
realisation’ — an anticipation of the harmful effects of a project — is 
in relative terms a recent phenomenon, a product of the growing con- 
sciousness about the destructive nature of the present development 
process. 


In the past, what mainly attracted attention was the ‘cry of pain’ 
of the displaced. They could be easily repressed and in most cases dismiss- 
ed as part of the costs of development — ‘‘somebody has to pay the 
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price’. The propaganda of the government and the dominant ideolog: 
justification for the projects — of economic progress and national 
terest -could easily brand resistance as being anti-development and 
in the interest of the nation at large. 


It is only in recent years that the movement against various proje 
seems to have developed from a protest-oriented preoccupation to a st 
where articulation of the underlying process has come to occupy sa 
importance. On the other hand recourse to legal methods has also hel 
to thwart some development projects with some success. 


Together with protests and resistance began lobbying at the cent 
of decision-making, campaigns for the freeze of funds and solidai 
amongst people affected by the process as well as the closing of ra 
among the support groups. The movement is now broad-based ; 
stronger, thus extending the frontiers of its own activity. 


The overall thrust of the movement against developmental proj 
is now entering a stage of ‘assertion’, assertion of the right to survi 
and access to life-supporting resources. A large number of people 
now beginning to question the very process that promises to deliver 
goods to them. 
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But despite being more broad based, the movement is still rooted 
in the struggle of the oustees or those directly affected by various pro- 
jects, the bulk of whom are from indigenous communities. 


On Survival 


What is the central recurring theme of the response of indigenous 
communities to these developmental projects? It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the issue of ‘threat to survival’ is emerging as the central 
issue for the indigenous people affected by the projects. Directly through 
displacement or indirectly through loss of resources and alienation from 
the environment, the threat to the survival of a large number of in- 
digenous communities is very real. 


As environmental degradation spreads, as the rights of dependent 
communities are further trampled upon and as alien modes of resource 
use and control become operative the question of the rights of the peo- 
ple and the threat to their lives, livelihood and lifestyles become the crucial 
issues for struggle. At another level, there is the danger that continuing 
with the present pattern of resource utilisation may well threaten all life 
on the planet. 


But it needs to be recognised that opposition to the dominant mode 
of development is often branded as an attempt to persist with traditional 
lifestyles which are understood to be backward and underdeveloped. It 
is also alleged that people who oppose development projects want the 
indigenous people to live like museum exhibits and not join the 
mainstream of development. It is in this context that one needs to give 
serious thought to the ‘symbiotic’ relationship of indigenous people with 
the environment. The market economy, consumerist culture and extrac- 
tive development models have penetrated the consciousness of the in- 
digenous people as well. The demands of survival have forced many in- 
digenous communities to integrate themselves into the money-oriented 
extractive processes. 


In such a situation, the problem is one of developing the last vestiges 
of environmental and egalitarian values within indigenous communities 
as a positive contribution to the development of new alternatives. 


On Alternatives 


What is demanded is not alternative projects but an alternative ap- 
proach to development that takes into account several issues that have 
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not been considered in the past. It also calls for more democratic decisic 
making through which people are given the choices to develop alternati 
for themselves. | 


In essence any approach towards alternatives begins with and i 
political process that has to grapple with the dominant ideology of p 
gress that legitimises the concentration of political power and cont 
over resources in the hands of a few. Modern science will have to g 
place to other knowledge systems that may offer better ways of resou 
management. 


On Response 


Our response has to take into account two important factors, | 
right to information and solidarity. 


Information is vital as a tool to question the legitimacy of the p 
sent model of development as well as to develop alternatives. Time a 
again it has been found that governments tend to exaggerate bene: 
and do not show the likely losses due to projects. Thus in the public mi 
the projects appear to be solutions to a number of problems. The rij 
to information on all aspects of the project and its consequences has tl 
emerged as an important demand in recent times. 


Solidarity among the people affected as well as among supp 
groups is another aspect that is crucial for the success of the movem« 
against these projects. Sharing of experiences and mutual support : 
now being extended to cover a larger portion of the population whi 
has so far been kept out of the decision-making regarding developm: 
projects. 
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Conclusions 


The workshop raised more questions than it answered. Given the 
variety of our experiences and the range of issues that arose from the 
reality at the grass-roots, this was inevitable. But the discussions which 
took us from the case studies of specific projects, from the narrow con- 
fines of the impact of specific developmental projects to the legitimisa- 
tion of resource utilisation models, environmental crises and legal in- 
terventions did reveal the inter-relatedness of many of the issues that 
occur in the context of specific development projects. 


In conclusion, it was clear that the growing militant response of in- 
digenous peoples in India and other parts of Asia to developmental pro- 
jects was a part of a much larger movement against destructive and un- 
just resource utilisation processes and the goals of modern economic 
development. The localised resistance struggles, though primarily 
responses by people to retain and regain control over their resources for 
survival, were also in a broader context questions raised against the validi- 
ty of the dominant ideology of development in so much as they concern 
the fundamental nature of the developmental process’s inability to pro- 
vide just, egalitarian and sustainable development for humankind as a 
whole. 

The need for a broader network of concerned individuals and groups 
was also seen as an essential component of the search for new paradigms 
for development. In the final analysis the answers can only be sought 
in a people-oriented political process that can reconstruct the future out 
of the critique of today. 
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Statement 


In the four decades since independence, ‘development’ in the form 
of large dams, mining operations, thermal and nuclear power stations, 
industrialisation and urbanisation has severely affected the tribal popula- 
tion in the country. A government estimate points out that over 8.5 
million tribal people have so far been displaced from their lands and 
forests since independence to make room for development projects. 


This trend will increase in the future as the government is bent on 
continuing with its policy oriented towards large projects. Apart from 
displacement, the consequences of such a policy are extensive en- 
vironmental damage and the alienation of millions of tribals and other 
marginalised communities from resources that support their existence 
and culture. 


We, the participants of the Workshop on ‘Dams and other major 
Projects: Impact on and Response of Indigenous People’ at Goa, hav- 
ing discussed and analysed the situation arising out of the current 
‘development’ policy, have come to the conclusion that: 


A. The current national development policy based on the investment 
of large sums of financial resources in big projects needs serious 
review and reconsideration. This strategy will lead to further destruc- 
tion of the natural resource base of the nation and to the destabilisa- 
tion of the lifestyles of a large number of people dependent on them. 


B. We believe that in the face of overwhelming evidence of the serious 
consequences of this strategy of exploitation of natural resources 
on the environment and the people, it is imperative to explore and 
consider alternatives that are economically just and environmental- 
ly sustainable. 


C. We call upon all like-minded individuals and organisations to join 
hands in this search for such alternatives. We believe that the par- 
ticipation of the tribal population is crucial for the development of 
socially desirable and democratic alternatives. 


Raajen Singh 


Programme for Adivasi Solidarity 
(Goa, April 12, 1988) 
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Press Clippings 


Alarming rate of 


seepage I 


Express News Service \/ \\ 


PANAJI, April 13. 

Studies made by the Central Water 
and Power Research Station at Pune 
had revealed alarmingly high rate of 
seepage velocity in4Goa’s multi-crore 
Selaulim Dam, according to Prof. 
Vijay Paranjape of the Wadia Col- 
lege, Pune. 

Prof Wadia who participated in a 
three-day seminar on impact of dams 
and projects organised by the Goa 
Research Institute for Development 
feared that the returns from the 
Selaulim irrigation project might not 
justify the huge investments made on 
it 

According to him the remedial 
measures needed to repair the seep- 
age problem would step up the cost 
of the project to a still higher level. 
The project cost originally estimated 
at Rs. 9 crore had gone up to Rs, 73 
crore and if the present trend was 
maintained, by 1995 when the pro- 
ject was supposed to be finally com- 
pleted, the cost might have soared to 
the level of Rs. 100 crore. 


oe A ne 


“em 


inting Out that only 400 acres of 
land had so far brought under irriga- 
tion, he said the authorities were 
pinning hopes that Selaulim would 
provide a big boost to sugarcane 
farming but even here they are in for 
diappointment. He found that the 
production of sugarcane was sought 
to be encouraged with the sole inten- 
tion of feeding the sick Sanjivani 
Sakhar Karkhana which itself had 
become a monster. 

Making a series of recommenda- 
tions, the seminar felt that the cur- 
rent national development policy 
based on investment of huge 
amounts on large and larger projects 
needed a serious review as this 
strategy would lead to further des- 
truction of the natural resources base 
of the nation and destabilisation of 
the lives of the people dependent on 
them. It is necessary to explore 
alternatives that are not economical- 
ly cheap but also environmentally 
viable and sustainable. 

We believe that in the overall 
strategy for development of sound 
alternatives, the participation of the 
local tribal population was very im- 
portant and crucial. The seminar 
urged like-minded individuals and 
organisations to join hands in the 
search for viable alternatives that do 
not involve massive diversion of 
scarce resources to unviable projects. 


' ing high rate of seapage velocity at 
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By A Staff Reporter ' 
PANJIM, Aprif 13; Prof. Vijay 
Paranjgpe of the Wadia College, 
Pune, yesterday alleged here that the 
Selaulim Ligation Project had 
tured into’a big sink, sinking the 
State's financial resources into one 
project and that the benefits of this 
project were very much doubrful. 
Prof. Paranjape whe recently 
helped the local researchers in com- 
picting a research on dams, con- 
ducted by the Gdéa Research 
Tnstitute for. Development. said that 
the studies made by the Central 
Watcr and Power Research Studies 
Station, Punc, iad found an alann- 
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ipated in the seminar. * 

In a statement issued at the end 
of the workshop, the participants 
thave called upbn vanous individ- 
uals and oraanisations to ioin hands . 
in the seatch of viable alternatives 
which do not involve massive diver- 
sion of scarce resources to unyiable 

jects. The participants have 
stressed that the projects should be 
socially, economically and ecolog- 
jeally viable and just. is ae 
{ The participants have maintained 
that the current national policy was 
based on the investment of huge 


the Selaulim dam. He said that the 
retaedial measures.in this connec- 
tion likely to further increase the 
cost of the project. 

Addressing newsmen, Prof. 
Parahjape said that so far, only 400 
hectars of land were irrigated while 
the authorities were boosting pro- — 
duction of sugarcane in Goa, which 
he felt, was not a suitable crop on 
in the State. 

He alleged that the production bf ” 
sugarcane was encouraged with the . 
sole intention of feeding the Sick 
Sanjivani sugar factory which itself, 
had tumed into a ‘monster . 

Prof. Paranjape said that the irri- 
gation project was originally to cost 
Rs. nine crores, the cost later 
jumped up to Rs. 35 crores and by 
the end of the Sixth Pian, the esti- 
mates had gone up to Rs. 73 crores. 
He said that going by the present 
trend, the project is likely to cost 
over Rs. 100 crores at the end of its 
completion. 

Prof. Paranjape said that as com- 
pared to the major projects in the 
country, the rehabilitation of the — 
displayed persons in the. Selaulim 
irrigation Project was done in quite 
fair manners. He said thal mere 
compensation to the displayed per- 
sons was not sufficignt. Instead, he 
suid, efforts should be made to help 
the displaced people to join into the 
national main stream. * 

The Goa Research Institute for 
Development (GRID) had con- 
ducted a three-day seminar on the 
topic ‘Dams and other major pro- 
jects — Impact on and response of 
indigenous people’; here from April 
8 to 12. Altogether 25 people from 


big sink 
amounts on larger proyeets 
needed serious review as this 
egy was likely to lead fer | 
destruction of the natural 1 
base of the nation and desth 
tion of the people 

In this regard, they have: 
exploration of altematives tl 
nat only economically che 
also environmentally viable a 
tainable, 

The participants of the wo 
have also called for scaking 
ipation of the local tribal pop 
for developing sound altenus 
the major proyects. 
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PANJIM, April 30: Sever 
govemment developmental pro- 
jects, while helping the state's 
growth, have on the other hand 
resulted in problems to the first set- 
tlers in Goa, the Gawadas. 

Ms. Anita Haladh, research assist- 
ant of the Gow Research Insttute for 
Development has stated in a paper 
presented at the seminar on "Dams 
and other major projects-impact on 
and response of indigenous people", 
held at Baga from April 8 to 12 that 
the proposed electronic city would 
displace the Gawadas from land, 
predominantly occupied by them. 

The government plans to acquire 
land in Verna and Queloasim where 
the Gawnadas cultivate paddy. At 
Dona Pawa, Bamboliny; Corlim and 
Migimar too, the government has 
acquired lund to construct the 
National Institute of Oceanogmphy, 
the Goa Medical College, the Goa 
University, the Ciba Geigy complex 
and roads, which is predominantly 
occupied and cultivated by the 
community, paying mengre com- 
pensation, most of which anyway 
goes to the landlords, the study said. 

A large number of Kunhi and 
Velips were displaced with very 
little compensation and are facing 
rehabilitation pmblems due to the 
construction of the Selauiim dam 


| 


or Gawadas 


while the Forest Department's 
acquiring of huge areas of land too 
has aggravated displacement pro- 
biems, the study added. 

All these factors have resulted in 
the reduction of the size of land hol- 
dings which have now become 
uneconomical and the community 
has been deprived of their sources 
of income from forest and agricul- 
tural lands, the study identified. 

The study further pointed out that 
the government's present reserva- 
tion policies in education have not 
benefitted the community either as 
the number of matriculates is a low 
ten per cent and the number of 
school drop-outs continues to be 
high. There were hardly any doc- 
tors, engineers or graduates from the 
community and those who managed 
to complete their technical training 
were faced wilh unemploymert. 
Thia coupled with uneconomical 
ayriculture has been steadily deter- 
ioraling their socio-economic con- 
dition, the pauper stated. 
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In a country like India, with a high population density 
and high level of poverty, virtually every ecological 
niche is occupied by some occupational or cultural 
human group for its sustenance. Each time an 
ecological niche is degraded or its resources 
appropriated by the more powerful in society, the 
deprived weaker sections become further impoverished 
For instance, the steady destruction of our natural 
resources, pasture lands and coastal water bodies has 
not only meant an increased economic poverty for 
millions of tribals, nomads and traditional fisherfolk, 
but also a slow cultural and social death: a dismal 
change from rugged self-sufficient human beings to 
abjectly dependent landless labourers and =quaoe 
stricken urban migrants. 


